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Preserving Fruits in their Own Juice. 

Thirteen bottles of preserved fruit were ex- 
hibited lately at Rochester, New York, by 
William R. Smith, of Wayne County, viz:— 
five of cherries, two of peaches, one of diffe- 
rent varieties of currents, one of blackberries, 
and one of plums. 

They were examined by a committee, and 
found of fine flavor, and the committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that the art of preserving 
truit in this manner is practicable, and that 
the fruit, when carefully put up, can be made 
to keep as long as may be desirable. 

The method of preserving is thus given to 
the New York State Society by Mr. Smith: 

“They are preserved by placing the bottles, 
filled with the fruit, in cold water, and rais- 
ing tue temperature to the bvuiling point as 
quickly as possible; then cork and: seal, the 
bottles immediately. Some varieties of fruit 
will not fill the bottle with their own juice— 
these must be filled with boiling water and 
corked as before mentioned, after the sur- 
rounding water boils.” 

[Fruits can also be preserved by ‘carbonic 
acid gas. The bottles after the fruit is put 
into them, should be charged with this gas 
undey pressure, to expel all the air, then seal- 
ed up. 


SSS 
Preservation of Grapes. 

We find the following translation of an ar- 
ticle ina German paper, in the “ New York 
Agricultor,” which contains an account of the 
preservation of grapes in Russia :— 

“A traveller who lived at St. Petersburgh 
during the winter season, states that he ate 
there the freshest and most beautiful grapes 
he had ever seen. To preserve them they 
should be cut before being entirely ripe. Do 
not handle the berries, reject all the damaged 
ones, then lay the grapes in a large stone jar 
holding about thirty gallons: the mouth 
should be narrow so that the grapes will not 
touch each other ; fill the spaces between them 
with millet ; cover closely witha stone co- 
ver well fitted and cemented. Over this paste 
a thick paper, and let it be hermetically seal- 
ed so a8 to enitrely exclude the air. In this 
air-tight jar the grapes ripen fully, and acquire 
a flavor seldom attained by any other method 
and are preserved for two years in the: best 


condition. 
—— 


A New Anasthetic Agent. 

From a report of a recent meeting of the 
London Medical Society, it appears that a 
new anesthetic material has just been disco- 
vered, but whether it is superior to chloro- 
form or other agents remains to be ascertain- 
ed. It consists of the common puff-ball, an 
indigenous fungus in this country, and was 
detected by a Mr. Richardson, whose attrac- 
tion was called to it by the fact that in some 
localities it isa common practice to stupify 
bees with it before extracting the contents of 
the hive. The mode of administration is to 
burn it while in a dried state, and to eause 
its fumes to be inhaled. 


EASTMAN’S STEAM GAUGE. 


Figure 1. 


The annexed engravings are views of an 
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on the lever, D; J is an aperture in the but- 


improved gague for steam engines, invented | ton, and G isa cushion of prepared india rub- 


by J. L. Eastman, of East Boston, Mass., who 
has taken measures to secure a patet:t for the 
same. 

Figure 1 is an outside fronb view; figure 2 
is a view of the interior of the gague; figure 
3 is a front view of the button and elastic 
cushion seat; figure 4 is a section of the low- 
er part of figure 2. The same letters refer to 
like parts. 


The front view merely shows the dial 
plate with the index around it, marked from 
0 to 130; and the pointer or hand, according 
to the number at which it points gives indi- 
cation of the pressure of steam in the boiler 
to which the instrument is attached. The 
gauge consists of a small iron box like the 
one represented, and may be placed either 
close to or at a distance from the boiler, such 
as the counting house in a factory or foundry, 
or in the captain’s office of a steamboat. Ais 
a coiled spring firmly secured at one end by a 
nut to a bar fastened to the case. [6 is secur- 
ed at the other end to the working lever, D; 
Bisa small rack attached to this lever; it 
gears into a small pinion (rot seen) the axis 
of which is also the axis of the pointer or 
hand of the dial plate. The action of Jever 
D, sideways, moves the rack, B, and the pi- 
nion mentioned, and consequently the pointer 
onthe dial. This lever, therefore, is actuated 
by the steam and moves the rack to the right 
farther from the pinion spindle according as 
the pressure of the steam increases, and vice 
versa. 

K is a small close steam chamber into 
which the steam pipe at M (as shown in 
figs. 2 and 3) from the boiler enters; H isa 
metal block or button firmly secured by a 
screw bolt, I, to form a seat to the small 
steam box, K, and a fulcrum for the spring le- 
ver, D, at E, wheer the foot ot the lever is 
made sharp and is held ina notch made in 
the lower part of the said button ; Fis astem 


ber, attached to the stem, F, covering the 
aperture at cavity, L, between the passage, 
M, and the aperture, J, in the button. This 
idia rubber cushion, G, is secured between the 
end of the chamber, K, and the inside of the 
button, H. The steam, therefore, pressing 
upon this elastic cushion, will actuate the le- 
ver, D, through the stem, F, according to its 
pressure, and thus operate the rack, B, and 
consequently the index hard on the dial 
plate. This guage in construction and opera- 
tion is simple and durable, and will be easily 
understood from the engravings and the de- 
scription given. Such gauges are mede.with 
dials ranging for-different pressures ag requir- 
ed, such as one kind for 40 lbs. pressure, an- 
other tor 100 lbs., another for 130, and anoth- 
er for 200 lbs. 


Fie. 4. 


This is a spring gauge, the operation of 
which is not due to an expansion of metal, 
but simply the pressure of the steam acting 
upon an elastic medium through which ib ope- 
rates the indicating lever. It is this much 
different from the Salter Balance, that the le- 
ver is not operated by a movable valve, 
which oftentimes kecomes so fixed in its seat 
that no dependance can be placed upon it.— 
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The elastic cushion having the butt of the 


‘stem, F, of lever, D, bearing upon it, is acted 


upon by the pressure of the steam through 
the passage, M, in precisely in the same man- 
ner as the leather bag “at the bottom of the 
portable barometer”? is acted upon by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the mercu- 
ry. ‘These gauges are sold by the inventor 
in Orleans street, East Boston, Norris Gregg, 
& Norris, Gold sfreet, this city, (N. Y.) and 
Scaife, Atkinson, & Okely, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We are not able to give, the prices of such 
gauges, bub further information may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to Mr. Eastman. 


Steam Power on Farms. 5 


The Marquis of Tweedale has succeeded 
periectly in working plows by steam power. 
The distinguished English agriculturist, Mr. 
Meche, in a late article, says,“ there can be 
no doubt but that very shortly every agricul- 
turist must use steam power if he is to stand 
his ground in the race of agricultural compe-~ 
tition. The want of it.is already felt if not 
seen, by those who have not the means or in- 
clination to use it. The time is approaching 
when a steam engine ona farm will be as 
common as the drill or threshing machine, al- 
though like them, it has to pass through the 
ordeal of disbelief, doubt, and prejudice. A 
committee of the Royal Agricultural Society 
give the most extrordinary accounts of the ra- 
pid introduction of farm locomotive engines, 
during the Jast three years. 

a 
Back Numbers Wanted. 

If any of our subscribers or local agents 
have copies of Nos. 48 and 49, present volume, , 
which are not wanted, they will greatly oblige 
us by returning them to this office. Four 
cents a copy will be paid for all numbers re- 
turned in good condition. 


The yellow fever is still very fatal in New 
Orleans, and the cases exceedingly numerous : 
far the week ending the 6th inst., there were 
1,277 deaths. 
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Cutaiii Rewiexe=-We : intended to pre- 
sent the affairs of the Exhibition in the order 
| of the classes fixed upon by the Association : 
but we soon found the plan impracticable, 
chiefly from the fact that the classes have 
been filled so slowly, precluding the possibili- 
ty of a just comparison of articles. We pre- 
sume, however, that the “ omnium gatherum ” 
method which we have adopted will, in the 
end, prove satisfactory enough to our readers. 
We wish ta present everything useful or inte 
resting that we can learnabout the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The past week will be memorable for the 
interest and value ct the contributions brought 
in. Among the most notable of these are ta- 
pestries and porcelain from the French Impe- 
rial manufactories; statuary from Greece and 
Italy ; a few miscellaneous articles from Spain, 
and Power’s “Greek Slave,’ “Eve? “The 
Fisher Boy)’ and “ Prosepine.”’? The value 
of articles received during the past week will 
probably exceed $200,000. The space in the 
main building is nearly all occupied, and the 
picture gallery and machine room are fast fill- 
ing up. Early in September the Exhibition 
will be in its glory. The daily average num- 
ber of visitors since the opening has been 
abeut 4,060 

A few ieackanes have been placed in posi- 
tion in the Arcade ready for operation.— 
Among these are Chichester’s machines for 
preparing and dressing flax, and _ several 
beautiful steam engines. Mr. Holmes, the 
Superintendent, intends to try the capabilities 
of the engines by means of ,the Dynamome- 
fer. , 

Mannex or Exutsitine—The wisdom and 


igi taste which raany of the exhibitors have dis- 


played in the arrangement of their wares, are 
much to be admired. Those who use the Ex- 
hibition asa means of advertising, if their 
manufactures are truly worthy and marketa- 

le, will never have cause to regret their out- 
lay cf money and trouble in decorating the 
space Allowed tofihem. People go to the Palace 
exnecting to» be interested, and unless there 
be something extraordinary about a well- 
known article, they will hasten away from 
it. Jaecknives and crockery may be seen any- 
where, aud it put up here on shelves, asin a 
country store, although most admirable of 
their kind, would only provoke an impatient 
smile. But tastefully or ridiculously display- 
ed in circles, stars, and pyramids, and they 
attract. a wondering crowd. Genin’s hats 
would scarcely be honored with a question or 
a look, if hung on pegs in acorner; but his 
enterprise, £0 lavish of money and taste, al- 
most make the ticket-hero worthy of the con- 
ssicuous place he occupies on the main floor 
almost under the dome. 

If there is any peculiar excellence about an 
article, in its appearance, mode of manutac- 
ture, or practical fitness for use, all the visi- 
tors would like to find it out, and with the 
least possible trouble. Most of the visiters 
have time only to hurry through the building, 
and if anything is pub up for them to read 
they wish to be able to do it as they run. No 
one will pause over some of the miserable 
scratching in the Palace without vexation. 
As the model ofan article well exhibited,we do 
not hesitate to name the “ Francis Life Boat ;” 
it isin a good place—you can get on all sides of 
it—and by the plain inscriptions on it, and the 
pamphlets attached, you can learn all about 
it. People like to know who the exhibitors 
are—sometimes wish to seethem or their 
agents, in order to make inquiries about their 
manufactures. We wish all the exhibitors 
would feel it for their interest to be in person 
in the city, or to be represented here by agents 
from whom information might easily be ob- 
tained. 


Leatruer—In the French Department is a 
large display of leather: Ch. Knodier, Stras- 
bourg, exhibits “a variety of dressed skins,”? 
which look very well. From the inscriptions 
upon them we copy the following, verbatim : 
“ Patent Tanned fWeather—New process of 
tauning leather almost instantaneous et supe- 


rior to any known hitherto. It gives in thir- 
ty to fifty times less time a produce of much 


: A eet color, softer, heavier,and more water- 


Brash, A. Barbier, Agent ;” “ Calf 8 minutes,” 
‘Horse 3 days in summer, 4 days in winter,” 
“ Boot legs in cow leather 6 days in summer, 

8in winter.” “Calf 2 days in summer 3 in 
winter.” We have our doubts about this 
new process; we have not been able to get 
any reliable information. If there is any- 
thing in it we will apprise our readers at the 
earliest day. M. Barbier at present is notin 
the city. 

Curtosit1zs.—There are a great many “ cu- 
riosities”” in the Palace—enough to furnish a 
respectable museum, and about many of them, 
at any time, you may see admiring crowds of 
little folks, or of older people, who come to 
see the marvellous. Anything very big, or 
very little, or very odd in any way, is looked 
at with the greatest wonderment and satisfac- 
tion. Very few will go away without vex- 
ing their eyes in fruitless attempts to distin- 
guish the tiny parts ot the Lilliput steam en- 
gine, or in squinting through a microscope to 
read the Lord’s prayer engraved on a three- 
cent piece and ona gold dollar, in Old Eng- 
lish characters. Peculiarly the delight of the 
juveniles are the Brobdignag razors and knives, 
—architecture and statuary in soap and wax- 
—the model (done in sugar-candy) of Green- 
wich street on the arrival of the emigrant 
train; the wax baby rocking by machinery, 
and Capt. Gulliver besieged by the Lillipu- 
tians. And older people need not be ashamed 
to look at such things. With so much that 
demands studious examination, we need some- 
thing to refresh us, and we would be willing 
to have a great deal more of the amusing, 
We would especially like to hear music in the 
Palace. Why don’t they wind up those beau, 
tiful music boxes in the Swiss Department ? 
Why don’t they get a grinder for the mecha- 
nical piano? Or bring in a hurdy-gurdy from 
the street? And we would not be sorry to 
have something there to laugh heartily at— 
one thing evenso utterly but ingeniously ri- 
diculous or absurd as to provoke “skreems of 
lafture.”’ There is no sound philosophy that 
scorns a laugh. The bow is not always 
bent. 


We intend, in the course of a feu weeks, to | 


devote a page exclusively to the description 
of “ curiosities” in the Exhibition. 


‘CrystTaLizaTion—In any part of the city 
you may have visible evidence that there is a 
Crystal Palace in town: hundreds ot stages 
and cars, by their ensigns and banners, prb- 
claim that the Exhibition is the center of at- 
traction. You may see the Palace lithograph- 
ed, painted, engraved, and daguerreotyped in 
all the styles and sizes. Two newspapers 
(one of them a tolerable imitation and copy 
of the Scientific American), on the prestige 
of the Exhibition, are floating on to wealth 
and glory—or their proprietors think so. The 
Crystal Stables are opened, ‘large bread” 
can be purchased ata Crystal Bakery ; and 
on the docks the other day we had an oppor- 
tunity of drinking “ Crystal Palace ice-cool 
lemonade—one cent a glass.” 

Goop Exampies—On Friday last the pro- 
prietors of the New Jersey Locomotive and 
Machine Co. treated the men in their employ 
to an excursion to the Exhibition. On the 
day previous the hands in Colt’s Pistol Facto- 
ry had the same good fortune. 

Tue Tuorwatpsen Group oF Curist 
AND THE ApostLes—These statues are exhi- 
bited by Edward Beck, Danish Consul at New 
York. Owing to the limited space which 
could be spared, the group cannot be shown to 
advantage ; but except in this respect the ar- 
rangement isadmirable. The statues are the 
originals of Thorwaldsen-—and until they 
were replaced by marble, were standing in 
the Metropolitan Church in Copenhagen. 
The figure of Christ is colossal, and to pro- 
duce the effect intended by the sculptor, should 
stand about fifty feet from the group of Apos- 
tles. No christian man will go away content 
without lingering about this wonderful mas- 
ter-piece of the great sculptor of modern 
times. 

Undoubtedly the most striking feature of 
the Exhibition, te Americans at least, is the 
statuary ; many thousands will have an op- 
portunity for the first time of convincing 
themselves that sculpture is one of the most 
noble of the fine arts. 


Hor’s Press—On page 362, we made the 
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remark that Hoe’s Lightning Press was not 
to be at the Exhibitirn because,as we were 
given to understand, a sufficiency of room 
could not be obtained for it. This the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Holmes, informs us is not cor- 
rect. No application for room was made by 
Messrs. Hoe, or all the facilities and room re- 
quired for its operation and display, would 
have been cheerfully granted. 


Tue Gosetin Tapestries.—The American 
people have now an opportunity of seeing 
something peculiarly royal. The manufac- 
ture of Gobelin Tapestries seems to be a roy- 
al prerogative. They are made only in go- 
vernment workshops, and for royal use. Ple- 
bean wealth may purchase anything to adorn 
its mansions but the imperial tapestry. 

The tapestries exhibited at the Palace we 
understand were executed by the order of 
Louis Napoleon to adorn the Elysee. The 
largest is about eight feet by ten or twelve. 
They are elegantly mounted on frames and 
have the appearance of beautiful ,paintings.— 
The expense of a single piece varies from ten 
to thirty thousand dollars. Next week we 
shall give some account of the history and 
mode of manufacture. 


Porcetain.—The “Celestials” boast of 
knowing everything that is worth knowing, 
—and there were many “ outside baibarians”’ 
who thought that all knowledge and art might 
be found within their wondertul wall. They 
would make us believe that gunpowder, the 
mariner’s compass, and printing, had their ori- 
gin inthe Flowery Land. But since there 
has been an opportunity to examine these 
boastful pretensions, it is found that the Chi 
nese are quite contemptible, and that the Out- 
siders are indebted to them for almost nothing 
except tea,a good market for opium, and a 
name for porcelain household dishes. The 
Chinese seem to have been half made and 
perfected in that state about three thousand 
years ago. 

Porcelain is not, as commonly supposed, a 
Chinese invention, but was probably of very 
ancient Egyptian origin ; but since about the 


Christian era, has been. manufactured in Chi- 


na, and till the 17th century almost exclusively. 
The China ware was introduced into Europe 
early in the 16th century, by Portuguese tra- 
ders, to whom we are probably indebted for 
the name “ porcelain.” This beaytiful ware 
excited a great deal of attention and curiosity, 
but without chemistry its possession was ot 
little avail for solving the mystery of its ma- 
nufacture. Fora long time it was supposed 
to be composed of eggs, and sea shells which 
had undergone a preparatory burial of some 
centuries in the ground. The secret was kept 
in the possession of the Chinese till the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. A cunning Je- 
suist missionary succeeded in evading their 
watchful vigilance, and sent home some spe- 
cimens of the earths from which the ware 
was made, with a circumstantial and tedious 
account of its manufacture. But the Priest 
was not a practical man, and omitted so many 
of the essential facts that the Europeans were 
but little wiser than they were before. How- 
ever, attention was again called to the subject, 
and the new attempts were successful. 
Saxony was the birth-place of European 
Porcelain, and Francis Boettiger the lucky 
pstter. Boettiger, whilean apothecary’s clerk, 
turned his attention to alchemy; he soon be- 
came famous and acquired the reputation ot 
possessing the philosopher’s stone. Such a 
dangerous and enviable man could not escape 
the vigilance of kings, and he was confined in 
a castle to make gold for the royal treasury. 
He made no gold, of course, but in his vain 
experiments he noticed that his crucibles be- 
came glazed in a peculiar manner, and the hap- 
py thought came to him that he might have a 
better success in searching for the secret of 
the China ware. His first attempts were only 
partially successful, for he could not obtain 
the pure whiteness of the Eastern manufac- 
ture. About this time it happened that a cer- 
tain merchant, named Schnorr, found a curious 
white earth near Schneeberg. which he intro- 
duced into the manufacture ot hair powder, as 
a substitute for wheaten flour. Boettiger had 
his wig dressed with this new powder—no- 
ticed its increased weight—discovered that 
the powder was an earthy matter, and guessed 
that it was the long-sought material for the 


white ware: he tried it, and was completely 
successful. Thus commenced, in the year 
1709, under the direction of Baron Boettiger, 
the celebrated manufacture of Dresden China, 
which is continued at the same place to this 
day. The buildings at first were guarded like 
a stronghold, witha draw-bridge, lowered 

only at night; and the workmen were sworn 
to observe “secresy to the grave)? which was 
the motto constantly before their eyes, affixed 
to the doors of the workshop. 

The valuable secret was kept for about 
thirty years, when some of the workmen, 
yielding to temptation, sold their knowl dge 
and skill to other masters, and porcelain pot- 
teries were established in many ot the Ger- 
man States. 

Early attempts, in France, were made to 
imitate the Dresden China, and porcelain 
works were soon erected at St. Cloud Sevres, 
and other places. But the ware was far in e- 
rior to the German, till an accidental discove- 
ry of an abundant supply of porcelain earth 
was made in aravine near Limoges. The 
wife of a clergyman had collected some ot it 
to use in bleaching linen; but her husband, 
suspecting its real value, took it to Bordeaux, 
and on trial it proved to be the very thing so 
much needed. From this time the Sevres 
Porcelain, already celebrated, acquired a re- 
nown, constantly increasing, for its hardness 
and extreme beauty. 

England, since its subjugation by the Ro. 
mans, has been noted for its potteries, but till 
about the beginning of the 18th century, their 
products were only of the coarsest descrip- 
tion. Salt glazing,a great improvement, was 
introduced about this time, and shortly after, 
white stone-ware, in which powdered flints 
are used. The popular account of this las 
invention is quite curious. While travelling 
to London in the year 1720,a potter by the 
name of Astbury had occasion, at Dunstable, 
to seek a remedy for a disorder in his horse’s 
eyes, when an ostler at the inn, by burning a 
flint, reduced it toa fine powder, which he 
blew into them. Astbury observing the beau- 
tiful white color of the flint, after calcination, 
instantly conceived the use to which it might 
be applied in his art. Wedgewood ware, fa- 
mous and used in all parts of the globe, was 
invented by Josiah Wedgewood, of Stafford- 
shire, in 1763. But England has not been 
distinguished for her manufactures of porce- 
lain of the finer kinds: English porcelain is 
inferior to the French, particularly in hard- 
ness, the power of enduring heat, and in orna- 
mentation. 

Inthe United States comparatively little has 
been done in porcelain manuracture, although 
there are several localities where the mate, 
rials may be procured. 

The chemical constitution of porcelain is 
quite similar to that of glass; the essential 
ingredients are pure flint or silex, and white 
clay or alumina. The name silicate of alu- 
mina expresses its composition. Porcelain is 
colored by means of the metallic oxydes—the 
oxydes producing the same colorsas with 
glass. 

The mode of manufactureis pretty general- 
ly understood to be quite similar to that of 
common earthenware. The materials are 
firstsought of the greatest purity and white- 
ness—reduced to an impalpable powder—tho- 
roughly mixed with each other, and brought 
to the plastic state by the addition of water. 
The shapeis given by means of alathe, mould, 
or the hands. The vessel is then slowly and 
carefully dried, and finally baked at an intense 
heat-in an oven. 

In the Exhibition the display of porcelain 
and earthenware is very extensive and satis- 
factory—and well shows the state of the ma- 
nufacture at the present time. France, Eng 
land, and the German States are the chief com- 
petitors. A tolerably accurate estimate of 
their relative merits may be formed from in- 
ferences easily drawn from the history of the 
art and the well-known characteristics of the 
different nations. In the French ware we 
should expect lightness, gracefulnass, and ex- 
cessive ornamentation ; in the English and 
German—strength, massiveness, and boldness. 
The French make things to look at, but the 
Saxons to endure and to use. 

When the Sevres porcelain, which has re- 
cently been received, is opened, we shall re- 
turn to this subject. 
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Scientific 


American, 


(For the Scientific American.) 
Madder and Indigo. 

I have noticed that you have endeavored to 
direct the attention of our cultivators to the 
raising of madder and of indigo. 

Mapper, to afford a beautiful and perma- 
nent tint, must be raised in a soil containing a 
large portion of calcareous earth, the more the 
better. The Dutch madder does not afford so 
beautiful a color, nor is it as permanent as 
that raised at Avignon, in France. The soil 
on which the latter grows contains fifty-six 
per cent. of fine limestone, the former not 
more than ten percent. Madder raised in the 
non-calcareous soil of Alsace, gives a color ot 
no permanency or beauty; but when raised 
in soil containing more than ninety per cent. 
of lime earth, the roots give faster and more 
beautiful dyes than that ot Avignon. 

The natural soils ot Kentucky and Illinois 
would produce madder of very superior qua- 
lity. About the year 1817, when in Kentuc- 
ky, I used some madder raised in their gar- 
dens, and it proved to be ot excellent quality. 
It requires three years to bring madder to per- 
tection, and Iam atraid this will prevent our 
cultivators from growing it, as few of them 
would be willing to wait that time for re- 
turns. They might, however, plant beds eve- 
ry year, and after the first three years have 
annual crops. 

Madder is raised in narrow beds, about four 
feet wide, for the convenience of keeping it 
free of weeds—an operation necessary to the 
perfection of the roots. In Kentucky they 
let the shoots grow to about one foot high, 
when they lay them down and cover them 
with soil, and these form new roots. This 
may be repeated two or three times in their 
summer season. Those laid down the first 
year make good roots tor consumption when 
dug at the end of the third season. They 
leave a good space between each bed to afford 
soil for covering the shoots. At the final dig- 
ging, roots of the size of a goose quill are 
laid by for grinding, and the smaller ones are 
transplanted. 

To prepare madder tor market, it is neces- 
sary to stove-dry the roots and grind them, 

_and these operations require considerable out- 
lay, and experienced operators. In grinding, 
the outside cuticle is first taken off, and this 
forms what is known in the market as “ mull- 
madder,” which is only used in dyeing blacks, 
bottle-greens, and dark browns. The next 
layer taken off is known as “ gamene,” and is 
used for a great variety of common colors. 
The third is known as ‘‘ombre,’ and the 
fourth ascrop or “grappe.” Either ot the 
last may be used for red dyes; but the crop 
gives the most beautiful color. 

Madder roots are imported from Smyrna to 
England, called Palestine madder, which are 
ground in London. 

There are two colors extracted from mad- 
der, when boiled, a red anda dingy yellow; 
but when the red alone is required the liquor 
must be kept below a boiling heat. 

Invico.—Indigo is an annual crop; it is cut 
when at maturity, placed in a steeper, then 
covered with soft water, and stones placed on 
the plant to keep it under the water. It re- 
mains steeping until the liquor becomes of a 
greenish yellow, with a copper colored scum 
round the outside. The liquor is then drawn 
into a receiver, and the workmen beat it with 
long poles to oxydize the green faecula, which 
will then precipitate as blue indigo. 

About the latter end of the year 199, or 
the beginning of 1800, 1 owned a large dyeing 
establishment in the west of England, con- 
suming about four hundred pounds of indigo 
per week. At the date above mentioned I 
went to London to lay in a stock for the blue 
vats; among the lots offered were two chests 
made in South Carolina, on the Peedee river, 
by the late General Wade Hampton. On ex- 
amining them I found it ofa deep rich copper 
color, clean and smooth in the fracture, and as 
it was offered at one shilling per pound cheap- 
er than Bengal of similar quality, I bought 
them with several of the latter; and as I ex- 
pected, the quantity ot coloring matter extrac- 
ted from the South Carolina, was greater by 
at least ten per cent. than from the Bengal. 

I emigrated to this country in the year 
1808, and the following year I wrote to Gen. 

Wade Hampton to know if he continued to 

make indigo and to inform him of the supe- 


riority of the two chests I hadused. In his 
answer he informed me that he had given up 
the making of indigo, because cotton planting 
paid better, and that indigo making so injured 
the health of his slaves that some of them ne- 
ver recovered their previous strength. The 
injury he complained of is produced during 
the beating process; for so rapid is the ab- 
sorption of oxygen gas from the atmosphere, 
during the operation, that those who stand 
over it must be breathing an air with its vital 
principle so diminished as to render it unfit to 
sustain animal life. This difficulty might be 
easily obviated by letting the liquor trom the 
steep run into a receiver, shorter and narrow- 
er than the lower one, with a cullender bot- 
tom made ot zinc, and through it dripping in- 
to the lower one called the beater. It would 
require three or four feet between the two. 
I believe, by this process, the green faecula 
would be more completely oxydized, and a 
better quality of indigo produced than by 
beating. 

Those who prefer the old process could re- 
store the strength of their slaves by the fol- 
lowing simple operation :—let them procure 
a twelve gallon graded gasometer, and con- 
vey into it for every three gallons of atmos- 
pheric air one gallon of oxygen gas; by 
breathing this increased vital fluid a few times, 
the whole of the carbon that had increased in 
the blood fiom breathing a nox-vital gas, 
would pass off, and strength be restored. 

Wo. PartRIDGE. 

Binghamton, N. Y., 1853. 

[We hope our agriculturists and planters 
will give the above communication a faithful 
consideration. The Bengal indigo monopoli- 
zes our market, as the first quality —|[Ep. 

(Forthe Scientific American.) 


The New Steamboat Law—its Success In the 
West. 


In the “Scientific American,” of the 6th 
inst., R. G. complains of neglect ot duty of the 
Steamboat Inspectors ot New York in not in- 
specting ferry-boats, &c. It the writer had 
read the new Steamboat Law with any atten- 
tion, he would have seen that by the 42nd 
section it is provided “ that this act shall not 
apply to vessels ot the United States, nor to 
vessels of other countries nor to steamers used 
as ferry-boats, tugging boats, or vessels under 
150 tons, navigating canals.’ In your re- 
marks you seem to have fallen into the same 
error. My object is to correct you, and at the 
same time to say these vessels should undoubt- 
edly have been subjected to the law, for there 
is as much danger to life upon ferry- boats and 
canal passenger boats as upon any other class 
whatever. 

I was in Washington at the time of the pas- 
sage of the law, and although it was the de- 
sire of the tramers of the bill to include these 
vessels, yet it was considered impossible to 
get it through the House, and even extremely 
doubtful if any bill would pass owing to the 
great opposition of Mr. Vanderbilt and oth- 
ers, and they were forced to take the law in 
its present shape rather than none. At this 
session of Congress, however, these vessels by 
all means should be included in the law, and 
itis hoped they will not be passed over. 

I feel some little pride in alluding to the 
success of the new law, and having devoted 
considerable time and attention in its passage, 
and as I thought had been somewhat instru- 
mental in spreading correct information before 
the public, as to the cause of explosions and 
the proper remedies to prevent them, I can- 
not but look back with pride at the good re- 
sults upon its provisions. 

If you will look at the facts in the case, ta- 
king for example the Mississippi River and 
all its tributaries, I believe you will find that 
from the 1st of January, when the law took 
effect, to this time, there has not been the loss 
of life of a single passenger, or even an injury 
to one, upon all these waters, whilst in the 
seven months of 1852, corresponding to these, 
there were over 506 persons killed. Taking 
the explosions and accidents elsewhere in the 
United States for the same period, they scarce- 
ly amount to anything in comparison with the 
loss before. With the exception of the ex- 
plosion in California and Texas,I am not 
aware of but one instance in our whole terri- 
tory where passengers have lost their lives. 

The great cause of complaint, it seems to 


me, is the making this law a matter of poli- 
tics. As I ever understood it, this wasa law 
demanded by the necessities of the occasion 
and for the benefit of the whole American 
people; it was for the security of life, not tor 
the aggrandisement of party. I do not be- 
lieve there was, during the passage of the bill 
through Congress, one single voice in favor of 
ever making this a political question, in fact, 
Whigs, Democrats, and all others, were united 
on this question, and publicly and privately 
disavowed any intentionof the kind. The 
late President acted upon this principle in 
the appointment of Supexvising Inspectors, 
yet the “ powers that be”? have already re- 
moved some of the most deserving and filled 
their places with those who have no kind ot 
knowledge of the business over which they 
are to exert such an important influence. In 
the 8th and 9th Districts neither of the Super- 
vising Inspectors, it is said, can go on board of 
a steamer and stop the engines to save their 
lives. An Engineer. 
a a 
To the Manufacturers of Hoes. 

The hoes which have been in general use 
fora number of years, for chopping out and 
working bottom lands, are the kind known by 
the name of “ patent hoe.” This hoe has a 
steel blade with the eye rivetted on to it. 
Before it can be used, however, for the pur- 
pose stated, it is heated and bent down, so 
that the blade describes a curve, and is not 
set at right angles (as when bought) to the 
handle. This setting, almost invariably loos- 
ens the rivets of the eye, and therefore injures 
the hoe. In consequence of this an inferior 
hoe is coming into use and has the preference ? 
Could not these patent hoes be bent to the 
proper angle by the manufacturer? I have 
never seen a new one properly made. I hope 
this will attract the attention of those most 
interested in the making of them. J. 

Powelton, Ga. 

[There are some beautiful hoes on exhibi- 
tion at the “ Crystal Palace.” The manufac- 
turers of such hoes, if they possess the pro- 
per mechanical skill, can make them of the 
pioper shape for the purpose spoken of by our 
correspondent: there is no mechanical diffi- 
culty togprevent them.—Eb. 


a 
Recent Foreign Inventions. 

Dveine.—Louis J. J. Malegue, of Paris, pa- 
tentee.—The inventor prepares his coloring 
composition for dyeing rose color thus :—Four 
ounces of ammoniacal cochineal are dissolved 
in a. quart ot hot water and boiled for ten 
minutes, atter which 88 grains of salt of tin, 
140 grains of crystals of tartar or bitartrate 
of potash, 1 oz. of saturated aqueous solution 
of sulphurous acid, and 140 grains of the solu- 
tion of tin are added; the whole is then boil- 
ed for about half an hour and then allowed to 
cool in a glass or earthenware vessel, and af- 
terwards decanted into another vessel. Two 
ounces of the carmine of safranum are then 
added, and well mixed with the solution. A 
small quantity of this composition is then 
mixed with a quantity of hot water, and tar- 
taric acid is added in the proportion of about 
1 oz. to 8 or 10 gallons of water, and then an 
additional quantity of the dye added sufficient 
to produce the required rose-tint. 

The solution ot tin above mentioned is 
formed by dissolving 9 parts, by weight, of 
pure tin in 5 parts of nitric acid and 18 parts 
of muriatic acid. 

The ammoniacal cochineal is produced by 
boiling finely ground cochineal in twice its 
weight of solution of ammonia for several 
hours. The mixture should be well stirred, 
and when it becomes thick it should be placed 
upon a cloth stretched on a piece of wicker 
work and dried in a stove, and then cut or 
broken into pieces. 

The salt of tin is prepared by dissolving 
pure tin filings or grains in muriatic acid, to 
which has been added one-fifth part of its 
weight of nitric acid, and then evaporating 
the solution in a water-bath till the solid salt 
is obtained. 

For dyeing purple the process is the same, 
with the exception that 350 grains of solution 
of tin are employed instead of 140, and 14 oz. 
of carmine of safranum instead of 2 ozs. 

Batioons.—J. H. Johnson, London.—The 
apparatus specified under this patent consists 
of a balloon of an elongated form, from which 


is suspended a platform or frame to catry the 
propelling, directing, and governing machine- 
ry, and the aeronauts. There are four wheels 
fixed at the extremity of two transverse para- 
rallel shafts, set in motion by a simail steam 
engine, which, with its boiler, is placed in 
any convenient part of the frame, and a num- 
ber of wings extending from the shatts of 
these wheels, for the purpose of counterating 
the effect of the air against the balloon; on 
each side of the platform is an apparatus si- 
milar to an umbrella or parachute, which, by 
alternately opening and closing, exerts a pro- 
pelling power. A series of horizontal wings, |§ 
form a means of regulating the ascent and de- 
scent of the balloon, and sliding weights are 
used, by which the centre of gravity of the 
whole can be changed, and its angle of incli- 
nation determined. The balloon is furnished 
with a rudder similar to that of a ship, by 
which its course through the air may be go- 
verned. 
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—<—————S———”_————— 
The Leviathan Steamship. 

Mr. Betts, the great railway contractor, 
who has just left for Montreal, is a Director 
in the Eastern Navigation Company, who are 
constructing the Leviathan Steamship, for the 
purpose of tacilitating ocean navigation. The 
other head of this company is the Earl of 
Yarborough, and the names of Mr. Peto and 
others of equal note, are also associated with 
Mr. Betts in the direction. This Company 
has laid the scheme for a monster steamer, 
whose dimensions are given as follows :— 
Length 673 teet; breadth 80 feet; out to out 
of wheel-houses 120 feet; depth of hold from 
combinings of main deck 60 feet’; power of 
engines 6,000 horse.’ Her decks present an 
area of 14 acres of surface. The ship is being 
built by Scott Russell, Esq,, the greatest na- 
val architect of England, and is constructed 
in separate compartments, made water-tight, 
so that in case of her bow or stern breaking 
off, she would still be able to float in separate 
pieces. It is doubtful if such a steamer could 
‘enter our harbor, and Halifax is therefore re- 
garded as the most suitable port tor this new 
move in ocean navigation. Thissteamer is to 
sail trom Milford Haven, where she is now (§, 
building—or from Holyhead Harbor, which § 
promises eventually to become the great 
steamship terminus of the British Isle.— 
—|London paper. 

[So it seems this great steamer is actually 
being built. Well, we would like to see it, | 
the experiment is certainly a magnificent one. |f 
In connection with the above, we learn by the iE 
“ Montreal Herald,” that Robert Stephenson, |§ 
the celebrated engineer who built the Britan- 
nia Tubular Bridge, is now in Montreal to 
build a tubular bridge over the St. Lawrence. 


acc 


Sea Sickness. 

A writer in the “ London Times” says :— 
“Having noticed in the public journals a re- 
cent instance of death from sea sickness, un- 
der very painful circumstances, I am induced jf 
to hope that the mention of a remedy which (¢ 
was entirely successful in a case which came 
under my own observation may he useful to |§ 
other sufferers from the distressing malady.— (§ 
A lady of my acquaintance was landed atthe |§ 
Cape ot Good Hope on her voyage home from 
India, in such a deplorable state of debility (§ 
and exhaustion from sea sickness that she was /}} 
obliged to be carried into the house by men, if 
and would certainly have died if the ship had |§ 
been a week longer atsea. The danger of re- 
newing the voyage under such circumstances 
was very great, but a simple contrivance en- 
abled her to continue it, and to reach England 
in perfect health. A swinging cot was con- (9) 
structed witha top or trame over it, fitted jf 
with curtains so as effectually to screen the 
deck overhead, and other parts of the vessel, (f} 
from the view of the recumbent invalid.— |B! 
The motion of the ship was thus rendered im- 
perceptible, and the invalid being relieved 
from the dizzying effect of the vessel appear- 
ing to roll one way and the cot the other, no 
longer felt any nausea or inconvenience. She 
soon gained sufficient strength to leave her 
cot for short periods, except in bad weather, |f 
and the confinement, such as it was, was a if 
trifle compared to that which persons who 
have lost or dislocated limbs, are compelled |f 
to endure pain for months. At all events |§ 
life was saved, and health restored by this -”,,,, 
simple means.” : 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


Cast-iron Interior Walls. 

L. A. Gouch, architect, Harlem, N. Y., has 
shown us plans for cast-iron partition wails, 
which appear to be far superior in every res- 
pect, and can be put up for less than those of 
brick. They are formed of perforated plates 
bolted together, each of about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness, and secured so as to 
make a partition of four inches in thickness, 


having an air space between, which will an-' 


swer for ventilation, gas pipes, water pipes, 
and hot air pipes. These plates can be cover- 
ed with plaster and made to resemble a hard- 
finish wall. These partitions will be fire- 
proof, and flanges are cast upon them for joists 
and beams of flooring and stairs. Sucha par- 
tition can be taken down at any time, by 
merely unscrewing the bolts, and not like 
brick, mortar, and lath walls, it will be as 
good as ever, and can answer the same pur- 
pose%a thousand times over, and last for a 
thousand years. The application of iron to 
architecture is an invention which should at- 
tract universal attention. 


————__—_ 


Improvement in Knitting Machines, 

Israel M. Hopkins, of Pascoag, R. I., has 
taken measures to secure a patentior an im- 
provement in machinery for knitting various 
kinds of goods. One part of the improvement 
relates to a certain means of causing the lock- 
ing bar to descend and lock the “sinkers” 
firmly, previous to the commencement of the 
retreat of the needles and the closing of their 
barbs by the presser bar, whereby, after the 
depressions of the thread are made between 
the needles by the sinkers, the passage under 
the points of the needles is more effectually 
secured, and thus any dropping of the loops in 
the knitting (not an uncommon evil) is pre- 
vented. Every time a row of loops is added 
to the piece that is being knit, ‘there is an 
arrangement for drawing the thread tight at 
the selvedge, and thus make a much better 
fabric. 


New Spoke Machine. 

Anson Judson, Jr., of Unadilla, N. ¥., has 
taken measures to secure a patent for useful 
improvementsin machinery for cutting spokes 
for carriage wheels, and for articles of a simi- 
lar nature. The nature of the improvements 
consist in cutting the stuff into the proper 
form for spokes by planing it longitudinally 
with a double set of revolving cutters which 
receive motion and cut with the grain of the 
wood. This machine is a spoke planer, as 
the stuff does not revolve. The cutters are so 
formed that as the stuff is fed in side guides, 
to direct the cutter stocks, that at one part 
the cutters by their form will plane nearly 
flat, and then as the work proceeds the round- 
ing edges of the cutters are brought into ac- 
tion. The side guides to direct the cutters to 
act upon the stuff to be planed are of sucha 
form that while the cutters revolve they are 
made to cut the several portions of the stuff to 
the required form. When one side of a spoke 
is finished, itis turned and the other side is 
submitted to the same action. 


Sawing Machine. _ 

W. D. Carr, Senr., and W. D. Carr, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., have invented an arrangement of 
the cross-cut saw, by which it may be opera- 
ted by a single man. Thesaw-frame or car- 
riage is placed upon horizontal ways, which 
rest upon the block or log to becut. The 
saw is fedto its work by means of weighted 
rods at each extremity, passing loosely through 
the carriage. A reciprocating motion is given 
by a crank and rod. Measures have been ta- 
ken to secure a patent. 


Improved Capstan. 

An improvement in Capstans has been 
made by P. C. Bryant, ot Camden, Me., who 
has taken measures to secure a patent. The 
capstan may be used as a common capstan, 
and changed at once so that a far greater le- 
verage can be obtained by interior gearing, 
but which, as a consequence, requires longer 
time in operation. This capstan, we believe, 
will be exceedingly useful, especially for ves- 
sels which have snall crews, who some- 
times have very heavy weights to elevate.— 
The capstan occupies no more room, and has 
the very same appearance as the ones in pre- 


sent use; the machine which is added to ef- 
fect the, object stated, consists simply of 
some bevel pinions and one bevel plate 
wheel. 


Burglar Alarm. 
D. C. McDougall, ot Springfield, Mass., has 
invented a contrivance for the purpose of 


sounding an alarm when a door or window is 
“ tried ? or attempted to be opened, which he 
terms a Burglar Alarm. The alarm is given 
by an explosion of a percussion cap, struck by 
a hammer ingeniously loosened by the motion 
ot the door or window. Measures have been 
taken to secure a patent. 
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FARMERS’ HEATING AND STEAMING APPARATUS. 
Figure 1. 


The annexed engravings are views of an | 
improved apparatus for farmers for heating 
and steaming purposes, devised by Jesse Neal, 
of Hudson, Summit Co., Ohio. 

Figure 1 is a vertical transverse section of 
the apparatus, and figure 2 is a vertical Jongi- 
tudinal section. The same letters refer to 
like parts. 

A isan elliptical boiler or water chamber 
mounted on legs, a; B is the furnace; C is a 
partition, and E is a flue; E’ E’ E’ E’,are four 
tubes around the furnace flue. The heat pass- 
es from the fire in the directions of the ar- 
rows, thence out at the smoke pipe, D; G_is 
the door ot the furnace, through which the 
fuel is fed to the fire; H is a pipe which con- 
veys the steam from the boiler by branch 
tubes to heat up vats of milk for making 
cheese, or for heating tubs of water, or boil- 
ing feed tor cattle; I J K are test pipes for 
stop cocks; L is the safety valve; M is a 
blow-off pipe for running off the water when 
desired. This heating and steaming apparatus 
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Figure 2. 


as noticed by us last week is principally de- 
signed for farmers, especially those who make 
much cheese and butter, when the milk has 
often to be heated, and the cattle provided 
with steamed food. All the vessels, except- 
ing this one, to be heated, even highly boiled, 
can be made of wood, and thus at but a small 
expense. This is one great advantage in 
employing a steam boiler for boiling other 
vessels. The steam pipes in the wooden 
vessels can be laid on the bottom and inserted 
into the one that branches from this boiler. 
Low pressure steam, perfectly safe, can be 
employed, and no.more than seven pounds re- 
quired fim be placed on the safety valve. The 
boiler may be fed by a hand pump, or by a 
reservoir, consisting of a cask of water placed 
above the boiler at 7 feet, which will exert 
sufficient pressure to feed in when the steam 
isat'7 lbs. As stated by us before, Mr. Neal 
has applied for a patent, and more informa- 
tion may be obtained by letter addressed to 
him. 


INCLINOMETER OR LEVEL. 


This engraving represents a simple instru 
ment recently designed by W. Gillespie, of 
Torbanehill, Linlinthgowshire, Scotland, for 
the purpose of facilitating the formation of a 
drain to carry off the water from the founda- 
tions of his house. The circumstances of the 
case demanded especial exactness and unifor- 
mity of slope, and the quantity of water to 
be removed was very considerable ; for on 
goiug down 24 feet, it was found that the 
house was actually standing on a hydrostatic 
bed. This accumulation of moisture was to 


e discharged by a drain, sunk direct 54 feet 
at the very door-step. Commencing at such 
a depth, it was, of conrse, essential to guide 
the slope with accuracy, so as to preserve the 
outfall at the other extremity; and’ it was 
evident that any misdirection might endanger 
the house by causing the unpleasant result of 
back-water. During the progress of the work, 
Mr. Gillespie being dissatisfied with its ap- 
pearance, conceived the idea of this appara- 
tus. The instrument is nothing more than a 
parallelogram of timber and a plummet, in 


combination. The engraving shows it as 
pointing out the slope of a line of drain pipes. 
From the nature ot the parallelogram, A B C 
D, it is obvious that the top, A D, must be pa- 
rallel with the base, BC; and to show the 
deviation of the upper of these coinciding 
slopes from the level, the instrumevt is provi- 
ded with the means of determining what the 
true level is. It has a duplicate top, A E, 
hinged tothe angle, A. The other extremity 
ot this duplicate top being a little protracted 
is formed into the well-known T-square by 
insertion through a slit (in which a slight 
range is given to accommodate the working 
of the implement) of a depending limb, E F, 
atright angles to AE. EF is graduated 
downwards for several inches in sixteenths of 
aninch. The face of the depending limb is 
likewise grooved for the reception of a plum- 
met, G H, or pendulum of wire playing upon 
its graduated front. A quadrant, K, moved 
by turning the ratchet-pin, L, is employed to 
elevate or depress the duplicate top spar, A 
E, until the plummet rests from its oscilla- 
tions, inexact accordance with a vertical line 
drawn from the face ot the T-square. This 
shows the top spar, A E, to have been adjust- 
ed-to the proper level. On the other side of 
the implement, behind the ratchet pin, will 
be found an inverted pinch or pressing screw, 
by turning which backwards, the implement 
is set, and the square top fixed on the hori- 
zontal or true level. 

The limb, A E, being now upon the level, 
whilst the limb, A D, still continues to indi- 
cate the slope, the difference intervening be- 
twixt the level and the slope is necessarily 
denoted on the graduated scale, which being 
fixed upon the inner edge o1 the plummet style, 
measures the exact rate of slope to which the 
instrument is applied. IJ isa light jteles- 
cope for extending the range of the level. By 
means of it, the out fall or depth of slope can 
be determined throughout any distance within 
the scope of vision, and the heights of objects 
may be measured where their distances can 
be ascertained. MN: isan extra base bar, 
protracting the slope, and giving the rate of it 
with-greater certainty of precision. 

We learn by-the. “ Glasgow Practical Me- 
chanic’s Journal,” in which the above instru- 
ment was first illustrated, that itisnow in ~ 


established use for road and drain making. 
——=S 


State Room Railroad Car. 

Messrs. Eaton & Gilbert, of Troy, N. Y., 
have built a beautiful car for the Hudson 
River Railroad, which is divided into state 
rooms of eight feet square. The car is 45 
feet long and 9} wide; each room is calcula- 
ted fora family or a party,and is furnished 
with one sofa, four chairs, a looking-glass, and 
small centre-table. The panels are painted 
in landscape, the ceiling hung with silk, and 
the floor richly carpetted. The rooms are en- 
tered by aside passage, andeach is well light- 
ed and ventilated. There is a wash-room in 
the front part of the car. Altogether, ib is{de- 
signed to meet the wants for which separate 
state-raoms are provided on our steamboats. 
It is the first experiment of the kind, we be- 
lieve, upon any railroad in ou: country, and 
it successful, more cars of the same kind will 
be provided for this line, and other railroads 
will also adopt them. We are doubtful about 
the experiment paying yet, but 1 will do so 
before many years pass away. A family or 
party will not pay an extravagant price for a 
separate room, when the journey is only tor a 
few hours, but they will do so, it they have 
to travel for a number of hours at once. 


Railroad Verdict. 

The Coroner’s Jury, in the case of the Pro- 
vidence and Worcester Railroad collision, no- 
ticed by us last week, have brought in a ver- 
dict thus : “ the said accident was the imme- 
diate result of culpable carelessness, inexpe-_ 
rience, and want of judgment of F. W. Put- 
nam, the conductor of the Uxbridge train.” 
This man is quite young, had a poor borrowed 
watch, and had only $30 per month of wages. 
The Company showing, by their liberality, the 
care they had for passengers’ lives. The jury 
also decided that “the whole management of 
the trains on said road was bad, and that there 
was no necessity for one crowding upon the 
time of another.”’? We hope the managers of 
this railroad will be made to pay for their mis- 
management. 
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Let Knowledge Increase. 


On not a few occasions we have heard per- 
sons vainly boast of the quantity of books 
they had read; we placea higher estimate 
upon that intellect which makes quality the 
touch-stone of excellence. There are per- 
sons who can chatter a string of nonsense 
twenty-four hours long—speak against time— 
but twenty words spoken bya sensible man 
is of more value than all they say in a whole 
day. There are books, “of the making of 
which,” as Solomon said, “ there is no end ;” 
but of the prodigious quantity which have been 
published, those of sterling merit form a very 
small proportion to the number ot useless ones. 
Of the readers of books and periodicals what 
shall we say ? Do the majority read to de- 
rive pleasure by increasing their knowledge ? 
Do they seek the teaching of Truth with glad- 
ness, or prefer to recline on the lap of Fic- 
tion? To the latter question an affirmative, 
and to the former a negative answer must be 
returned. Itis a sad truth that twenty works 
of fiction are read for one of fact; this is not 
very flattering to human dignity. For all 
this, however, we believe that knowledge is 
spreading, and that there isa growing desire 
for it. Some appear to have an exceedingly 
vague idea of what knowledge is—to such we 
say, it is simple truth—nothing more and no- 
thing less; there is no knowledge apart from 
truth. 

In our experience, since the Scientific Ame- 
rican commenced its career, we have had op- 
portunities of knowing something of an im- 
proving taste, and a spreading desire for use- 
ful information by many and in many places, 
where such desires and tastes were not before 
displayed. We know that myriads derive much 
pleasure from reading works of fiction—and 
the majority perhaps always will—and some 
of these works answer a very good purpose ; 
but we know that the pleasure derived from 
reading useful works is more solid and lasting, 
and produces substantial benefits. A taste fer 
useful reading, even it dry, can be acquired 
and it would be well if every person would 
cultivate this taste, for the judgment pays it 
reverence. We sincerely desire, independent 
of business considerations, to see knowledge 
increasing ; and in endeavoring to extend the 
circulation of the Scientific American, our 
feelings are enlisted tor the spread of useful 
information, because we know it does benefit, 
and in no case can do injury to the people. 

“Knowledge is power,’ and he who is 
without it at the present day, is like a sheep 
among wolves, an idiot among sages. Those, 
especially men in business, unless they read 
reliable and usetul works connected with the 
progress of science, art, and invention, are 
continually liable to be imposed upon by plot- 
ting Dousterswivels and speculating pretend- 


ers. 
————— o_O 


To Our Readers: 

Those of our constant readers who have ‘so 
often and so kindly assisted to extend the cir- 
culation of the Scientific American by recom- 
mending it to their friends, we know, at 
this time, will once again put their hands to 
the plow and break a new furrow, tor the 
reception of the good seed, which has always 
raised good fruit to both old and young. — 
Those of our later subscribers, indiscriminate- 
ly, also to friends to the cause of science, 
art, ‘invention, andtruth, we have no doubt 
will do much tor the spread of useful 
information, and the benefit of their fellow 
men. 

f'  Willour friends read the chapter of sug- 
A; gestions, and also the new Prospectus, in 


|f! other partsof our paper, and endeavor to} get 


f| as many of their acquaintances as they can 
4, who are not subscribers to become so at as 
‘ early a date as possible. We have offered 
some very excellent prizes, respecting which 
b| we will only say at this time, that those who 
A, solicit subscribers need not blush, but take 
#/ pride in recommending a paper which is de- 
|| voted to truth in art and science, and which 
is entirely different from any other in our 
A\ country. 


Seientific American. 


Table Moving, Spirit Rappings, and Science. 

We have received a letter from one of our 
constant readers—J. A. Taft, of Irvine, Pa.,— 
in which he takes exceptions to the conclu- 
sions of Prof. Faraday, an abstract of whose 
experiments we published on page 355. It 
will be recollected by our readers that Fara- 
day established two things by his experi- 
-ments, 1st. That the turning of a table by 
persons sitting around it, with their hands 
joined and resting on the top, was not due to 
a current of electricity developed by the bo- 
dies of the experimenters. 2nd. That it was 
caused by the hand pressure of the operators, 
the mind directing the pressure, and conse- 
quently the table’s direction.” Mr. Tait says 
he has seen a table moved with himself upon 
it, and raised nearly six feet high. He has 
seen it moved when no one was moving it, 
and has known of a bell (in the dark though) 
lifted from a table, rung, and thrown across 
the room. He has also seen many other 
tricks performed, all done by the spirit of a 
person named Dunn, well known in thatcom- 
munity, who was a very tricky chap while 
alive, but who, it seems, has become more 
devilishly tricky and expert since he died.— 
He has also known of correct messages being 
received by the spirit rappings, and he can 
produce good vouchers for the truth of all he 
writes about. We certainly do not doubt but 
Mr. Taft believes all that he asserts to be 
true, and do not require any vouchers, but he 
asks the following question: “I would like 
to have some one give a scientific explana- 
tion of the thing,” and to this we will give 
an answer, and also make some remarks to 
the following extract on the same subject, ta- 
ken from a recent letter ot Judge Edmonds, 
ot this city, published in the Courier and En- 
quirer. Judge Edmonds in his letter says :-— 

“We are taught that none of these extraor- 
dinary things which are witnessed by so ma- 
ny are miraculous, or flow from any suspen- 
sion of nature’s laws, but are, on the other 
hand, in conformity with and in execution of 
those laws; that, like the steam engine and 
the magnetic telegraph, they are marvellous 
only to those who do not understand them, or 
are not familiar with them, and those laws, 


and the means by which they produce such 


results are as capable of being found out by 
human research, that the knowledge is not 
confined to a few, but is open to all, rich or 
poor, high or low, wise or ignorant, who will 
wisely and patiently search for it.” 

To Mr. Taft we will merely say that he 
asks a very unreasonable question. It he be- 
lieves that the spirit of Dunn performed the 
cantraps, why does he ask a scientific expla- 
nation of them. If he is convinced that a 
spirit performed them, he has his explanation. 
Scientific men have dealings with the materi- 
al universe only, and they should not be ask- 
ed spiritual questions. The Judge is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and although he should, it 
is very evident that he does not know what a 
“law of nature is, nor does he seem to have a 
knowledge of the laws which govern the 
motion of inorganic bodies. A law ot nature 
is a mere operation of matter. Thus an apple 
thrown upwards will always return to the 
earth, and this we say is according to the 
law of gravity, by which larger bodies attract 
or draw smaller ones to them. We know 
nothing of a law of nature independent of the 
operations—the action—ot matter, and the re- 
sults must always be uniform. If these spirit 
rappings and table movings are in conformity 
with the laws of nature, like the steam engine 
as Judge Edmonds asserts, then the results 
will always be uniform and he can tell us, 
and everybody, how such operations can be 
seen, heard, or felt—displayed—by every per- 
son and in any place. If these extraordinary 
things are according to nature’s law, Judge 
Edmonds can give the rules for convincing 
the public. Neither the telegraph nor steam 
engine require either reasoning or sophistry 
to prove their identity—they convince with- 
out argument. 

The “New York Tribune” has given ex- 
pression to some very unreasonable ideas 
respecting scientific men investigating and 
giving an explanation of such phenome- 
na. The first law of science in respect to 
inorganic bodies, is that “no body at rest has 
power to move of itself; nor ot itself, when in 
motion, to change its direction.””? This is the 
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law of inertia; we therefore say, a table at|road, published in the “ National Intelligen- 


rest cannot move of itself, consequently those 


who say they believe such extraordinary 
things as table moving, &c., are produced by 


spirits, present evidence of their own doubts, 


when they ask fora scientific explanation of 
them. We do not believe that a disembodied 
spirit has the least power to operate matter ; 
if it has, then the responsibility of living men 
must be greatly circumscribed, especially if a 
spirit gets into a steam boiler; it might explode 
the boiler, and wrongfully we might blame 
the engineer for carrying too much steam. 
The ridiculous stuff published in many papers 
as the doings of disembodied spirits, such as 
the nonsense in the Hon. Mr. Talmadge’s let- 
ter, about our Cato Calhoun’s spirit playing 
on an accordeon, is enough to make fools 
blush for human credulity. We have never 
seen a table move without some known pow- 
er moving it, neither do we know anything 
about the rappings, because we have consider- 
ed them beneath our attention. If these ex- 
traordinary things, however, are in conformi- 
ty with nature’s laws, as Judge Edmonds as- 
serts—like the telegraph and steam engine, 
about which we know something—we can 
easily be convinced of error, and proven to be 
mistaken; at present we are blue and buff 
skeptics. 
—_—_—_—_—<<LO OO 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and Mechanics 
Calumniated. 

“It is pleasing to listen to the conversation, 
not merely the attempt to show off, by some 
conceited, half-instructed disciple of a Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, with his smattering of every- 
thing and knowledge of nothing, volubly and 
eagerly explaning what he does not under- 
stand—cne whose accent and language be- 
speak him “ North o’ the Tweed.” 

[The above is an extract from the “ New 
York Daily Times” of the 17th inst. It is 
taken from the Dublin correspondent’s letter 
o that paper, who makes the above slurring 
remark in his description of the “ Dublin Ex- 
hibition”? Itis very evident that he looks 
upon a mechanic as an ignorant egotist, and 
this egotism he attributes to the teachings 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. Education has no 
deubt a refining influence, but neither an ed- 
ucation at Oxford, in England, Trinity in 
Dublin, or Yale in America, can make a man 
of sound judgment, and extensive information. 
There are many men who leave college com- 
plete ignoramuses respecting knowledge— 
which is jfacts well-arranged. This is no 
doubt owing to the kind ot professors, under 
whom they were educated. Every man 
ought to be estimated by his real worth, and 
not by the cut of his coat, or the tone of his 
voice. The men who have been taught in 
Mechanics Institutes have done more for Ire- 
land than those who have been taught in her 
Universities ; the very Crystal Palace in Dub- 
lin exists only because a’ working man of li- 
mited education—a selt-made one—willed ib. 
The great men of the world have neither 
been made by colleges nor mechanics’ insti- 
tutes. These institutions are mere aids to 
form the man. Shakspeare nor Burns were 
college bred, but Milton and Pope were.— 
The best artists ot America and England 
were not raised in college halls. It is a posi- 
tive fact that nearly every one of our Ameri- 
can painters and sculptors, dead and living, 
cannot be called educated men, but well fin- 
formedimen, which many college-educated 
men are not. The greatest engineering works 
in Ireland were carried out by your Mechanics’ 
Institutes’? men, such as Thos. Telford, and in- 
stead of sneeriny at the graduate of a mecha- 
nics institute, the person who wrote the above 
would greatly benefit his head and heart if he 
would place himself for some time under such 
instruction as he might find in some Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes that we could name. 


Scientifle Men Misrepresented. 


‘“ There was a scientific man who published 
a book to demonstrate that steam power could 
never drive a vessel across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and just as the book got out ot the 
press, a steamer came steaming along at the 
rate of three hundred miles per day, and oth- 
ers have been at it at the same rate ever 


since, and the scientific book has gone to the 


oblivious stream.’’—[Extract of Col. Ben- 


ton’s letter to C. Street, on the Pacific rail- 


cer”? 

“Tt is asserted that Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
whose fame has extended over the civilized 
world, demonstrated to a nicety the impossi- 
bility of crossing the ocean in a steamer. 
His redoubtable arguments and his inevitable 
conclusions did not, however, prevent the ap- 
pearance of the English steamer ‘Syrius’ at 
the docks of New York. Practical men witha 
thousandth part of Dr. Lardner’s scientific ac- 
quirements were satisfied—the Dr. to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—that there existed no 
insurmountable impediment; and the conse- 
quences we see in the splendid ‘lines’ that 
now cross the ocean with the regularity of 
terry-boats.”— [Journal of Agriculture, (Bos- 
ton) for August. 


[If Col. Benton and the editor of the “ Jour- 
nal of Agriculture”? had been careful read- 
ers of the “ Scientific American,” they would 
not have made the above mistakes, tor the 
Colonel ‘doubtless refers to Dr. Lardner.— 
He never published a book to demonstrate the 
impracticability of a steamer crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean, nor did he ever make an asser- 
tion to that effect, it has been attributed to 
him, and has floated along down time, and 
through a thousand careless newspapers, but 
it is not true. Onsuch subjects we regret to 
say, that we often find many ofour leading 
men very defective in historical knowledge ; 
they speak and write in such a manner as 
would lead us to conclude that they derived 
the most of their information from unreliable 
papers. Dr. Lardner distinctly affirmed the 
very contrary of what has been attributed to 
him in the two foregoing paragraphs, as any 
person can fiad out for himself by consulting 
pages 295, 6 and 7, of Lardner’s work on the 
“Steam Engine, Navigation, and Railways.” 

a caer core ey 
Events of the. Week. 

Gotp Macuinery.—We have just received 
a letter from J. W. Cochrane, of this city, the 
inventor of the gold quartz crusher which 
was illustrated on page 364, Vol. 7, Scientific 
American, who is now in London with one of 
his machines grinding goid quartz shipped 
from California. He is convincing the most 
skeptical that he can take gold quartz in 
lumps of 30 cubic inches, and with the aid of 
two men he can pulverize and amalgamate 
no less than forty tons of it per day. The 
whole expenses for labor and steam power 
does not cost over one shilling sterling per 
ton. He challenges any other machine tor 
$25,000 to equal it. He is receiving orders 
for Australia, California, England, and Spain. 
He believes that Buffumn’s Amalgamator, 
which was also illustrated 1n our last volume, 
to be without a superior. He asserts that 
the quartz and mercury should never be 
ground together; and the reason he gives for 
entertaining this opinion is, that in grinding 
the mercury is finely subdivided, mixed with 
the sand, washed away in the water and 
lost. The griuding ard amalgamating, he as- 
serts, should be performed by separate ma- 
chines, entirely different in their nature and 
action. 


Water Tanxs or Locomotives—On page 
348, this Volume of the “ Scientific American,” 


we noticed an improvement in the construc- |g 


tion of locomotive water tanks, invented by 
A.W.L. Rivers, of Charleston, S.C. The 
“New York Railroad Journal ” noticed the 
improvement, and said it was not new—that 
it had been tried on the New York and Erie 


Railroad, and it was tound to pessess no ad- |f 


vantage. We have received a letter from Mr. 


Rivers on the subject, and in it he says, “his |§ 


tank has been successfully tried, and is now 
used on the South Carolina Railroad, and the 
Superintendent, N. Darrell, Esq., a man of ex- 


perience and ability, wishes that all the terx- 
ders on the road were builton the same plan.” 
He is positive that the water tanks of the 
tenders on the Erie Railroad, were differently 
constructed from his. 
Sewing Machines. 

The American Sewing Machines noticed in 

the “ Glasgow Chronicle,” and other papers 


in Scotland, as attracting considerable atten- |§ 
tion, extracts of which were inserted in the |§ 


Scientific American two weeks since; are un- 
derstood to be the machines made by Grover, 
Baker & Co., ot this city. 
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BEDSTEAD FastTENINGS—By G. W. Baynes, Thos. 
Hinty, & Minter Jackson, of Glenville, Va.: We 
claim the combirvation and arrangement of the te 
nons, A A, pins, E B, tenons D and F, with a screw, 
for the purpose set forth. 


Meat TENDERERS~By Wm. Beach, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: I claim forming a meat maul for the pur- 
pose designed, by securing to one end of an oblong 
block of wood, whose opposite end is formed into a 
handle a series of rows of tapered teeth of the form 
described, cast ona plate or driven singly into the 
wood, asmay be desired. 


HinGES For Foupine Bepstsaps—By Jobn Bin- 
der, ef Chelsea, Mass. : I claim the method descri- 
bed, of constructing a hinge with the circular bear- 
ing surfaces, as set forth. 


Gun Looxs—By P. F. Charpie,fof Mount Vernon, 
Ohio: Iclaim connecting the dog to the hammer 
by means of ascrew passing through & curved slot 
in the plate, in combination with the packing which 
eacompasses the curved slot, by which combination 
Iam eaabled to place the mainspring and dog on 
the inside of the lock plate, and prevent the admis- 
sion of moisture within the lock, as set forth. 


[See notice of this invention on page 298, Vol. 8, 
Sci. Am.] 


PaInTED CarPpeTsS—By Thomas Crossley, of Rox- 
bury, Mass.: I claim asa new article of manufac 
ture, a single ply printed carpet, made by combining 
the warps and filling, in the manner described, and 
subsequently printing them on one or both sides; I 
having discovered that fabrics woven in this manner 
could be printed on one or both sides witiout the 
colora passing through and discoloring or interming- 
ling with the colors on the cpposite side of the fa- 
bric. 


RuppER BracE—By B. F Delano, of Chelsea, 
Mass : I claim, first, the brace connected with the 
rudder, as described and set forth. 

Second, I claim the combination of the brace, 
with the elliptical tiller, or any other analogeus de- 
vice, for the purpose of actuating the rudder by the 
ayplication of power to the braces instead of to the 
rudder itself. 


Factne Burrpines—By M B Dyott, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: I claim the method’ described, of sup- 
porting a veneering or faciog of thin cast iron or 
cther plates upon their inside, and uniting the same 
firmly with the external surface of the buildiag, by 
so fixing the plates in relation to the wall as to 
leave a sufficient space between them, to allow ace- 
ment ina liquidform to be poured in to fill the 
space and all the interstices of the plate perfectly, 
solidify around and upon the hooks and other fast- 
euings, exclude tne air and ail dampness, whereby 
the veneering is strengthened, protected, and pre- 
served, as set forth 


MACHINES FoR PREPARING SPoKE TimMBER---By 
A. W. Graheart, of Bealisville. Ohio: I claim’ the 
arrangement of the adjustable bed, the bridle or 
clamp, the sliding guide or gauge, and foot lever, for 
the purpose set forth. 


SockeT FoR AUGER HANDLES AND BRACES—By 
A. H McKinley, of Higginspert, Ohio: I do not 
claim the enabling the shipping or unshipping of a 
bit or auger from its stock or handle; but I claim 
the pecntiar arrangement of mechanism by which I 
enable the shipping and unshipping of the bit and 
handle of an augeror other boring tood, that is to 
say, the socket having a circular head and vibrating 
cap, whose aperture can be made at one position to 
coincide with the mouth of the socket, and ia the 
other position to oppose its straight edges to the 
projecting corners of the shank, the cap being re- 
tained in the desired position by spring and notch, 
a3 described, or its equivalent. 


DravuGuHT APPARATUS OF SEED PLANTERS—By 
Jacob Mumma, of Mouat Joy, Pa : Iclaim the com- 
bination of a ton:ue, having motion vertically and 
laterally, with the directing and supporting wheel, 
as set forth. 


Drop HammMess--By E. K. Root, of flartford, 
Ct.: [do not wish to limit myself to the special 
construction specified, so lung as the same effects 
are produced by equivalent means 

I claim the method of elevating the drops or ham- 
voers by means of a screw havivg a continuous rota- 
ry motion in combination with the mechanism, or 
its equivalents, for disconnecting the drops or ham- 
mers from the screw to permit them to drop, as de- 
scribed 

Lalso claim the method of disconnecting the drops 
or hammers by the rotation cf the elevating screw 
which is notched ta catch and act upon the finger, 
or its equivalent, coanected with the slide, to force 
it back and clear the thread of the screw, as spe- 
cified. 

I also claim, in combination with the slide which 
conuects the d opor hammer with the elevating 
screw, and with the finger on the slide, or their equi- 
valents, the employmgut of a catch lever oriisequi- 
valent for holdiag up the drop or hammer, when it 
is liberated from the elevating screw. and there to 
hold it uatil it is required to be dropped, ay deseri- 
bed 

Lastly, I @aim, in combination with the slide 
which lorms the connection with the elevating screw, 
aod with the catch that holds the said slide whea 
liberated from che elevating screw, or their equiva 
lenis, the employment cf the rebound latch, wbieh 
liberates the parts by the rabound when the drop or 
hammer strikes, as specified. 


Trip HammMer—By Wm. Van Anden, cf Pough- 
keepsie, N Y.: Ide not claim elevating the ham- 
mner shatt by means of cams; neither do { claim the 
friction rollers, irrespective of the particular manner 
of arranging or attaching them to the hammer chaft, 
as shown. 

But I claim, first, attaching a collar to one end of 
the hammer-shaft, said cellar working loosely over 
a shaft which hasa spring attached to it for the pur- 
poss of forcing dowa the hammer shaft; the shaft 
being provided with a set screw, or its equivalent 
and lever, arranged as described, by which, upon 
Properly adjusting said set screw. or its equivalent, 
i~be hammer may be made to descend upon the block 
of anyil with greater or less force, as described. 
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Second, I claim the employment or use of the fric- 
tion rollers attached to a vibrating frame, arranged 
as shown, for the purpose of relieving, instanta- 
neously, the cams from the pressure of the rollers, 
when the highest points of the cams have parsed 
the lowest centers of the rollers, thus preventing 
the wearing of the cams at their highest points, as 
set forth. 


[See description of this invention on page 204, 
Vol. 8, Sci. Am ] 


Breeou-Loavina Frre-ArmMs~By J. P. Schenkl 
(assignor to J. P Schenkl & A 5. Saroni,) of Boston, 
Mass.: I do not claim uniting the breech to the bar- 
rel by means of right and left screws, portions of 
which are cut away to enable the ove to enter the 
other, the two being secured together by a partial 
revolution of one of them, as this has been done 
before. 

But I claim the combination of parts for the pur- 
pose of operating the movable breech constructed 
and operating as described. 


Hitt Sip—e PLows—By W. H. Babbit, of Waynes- 
burgh, Pa.: I claim constructing and arranging head 
in the hinge which connects the beam of the plow 
with the upright, so as to lock said hinge by means 
of a bolt before the pivot of said hinge, and by a 
lever behind said pivot, for the purpose of making 
the bearings in said hinge adjustable, as set forth. 


Scruw Wrencu—By A G. Coos, of Worcester, 
Mass : Iam aware that the movable jaw has been 
moved by means of a screw, Ido not claim such to 
be my invention, but Iclaim the combination and 
arrangement of the screw tube, its exteraal and in- 
ternal screws, the Screw on the shank, the annulus, 
and its left screw, as applied to the sliding jaw, the 
whole being made to operate together, as set forth, 
enabling a person to readily move the sliding jaw 
on the shank with a velocity compounded of the ve- 
locities of motion of two left screws on two right 
acrews, as described. 


Sup BLock—By Wm. & 8. G. Coleman, of Pro- 
vidence, 8 I : We claim the described mode of con- 
structing the hook and eye staple of the ship’s 
block, and supporting it within, and by means of 
the cheeks without,any extension of it around and 
in contact with the sheave pin, and whether each of 
the sheeks is made whole or in two parts, as speci- 
fied, and in combination therewith we claim the 
mode of sustaining the sheave pin, and connecting 
the two parts of each cheek, viz, by a metallic rod 
extended through them, and directly under and 
against the eheave pin, as specified. 


MAcINERY FOR PEeaaine Boots anD SHOES—By 
A.C. Gallahue, of Alleghany City, Pa. Ante-dated 
Feb. 18, 1853: Iclaim, first, the sliding lever, hav 
ing a hook thereon for entering the staple of the 
last, which, passiog through slots in the uprights of 
the ‘turn- -table, secures the last to said table, by the 
introduction of the wedge, as set forth. 

Second, Iclaim the turn table mounted on the 
sliding table, which works on ways upoo the moving 
table, and is actuated by springs, for the purpose of 
keeping the edge of the sole at all timesin contact 
with the gauge, when this is combined with mecha 
nism for giving the turn table a semi-revolution at 
the point where its center is brought opposite the 
awl, by the motion of the table, that regularity in 
inserting the pegs may be secured. 

Third, [claim the combination of the spring, le- 
ver, catch, or their equivalent, sliding wheels, racks, 
miter wheels, by which a semi-revolution is given 
the turn table (while the pegs are being inserted 
around the heel) by the shiftirg of the cog wheel 
from rack 7 into 6, on the release of the lever from 
the catch, and the return of said cog wheelinto the 
rack 7, on tae releose of the spring from the catch, 
by which means it acts on the upper side lever, as 
set forth. 

Feurth. I claim the cam and rod,secured to the 
hammer and helical spring, by which a graduated 
driving stroke is given the awl and itsrod, in com: 
bination with cam 2 rod H (upon which slide the 
hammer), and helical spring, by which a driving 
stroke is given the peg driver altgrnately with that 
of the awl and its rod; it being understood that 1 
do not claim the general feature of a hammer and 
rod carrying an awl, and spring for driving the awl 
operated by a cam, as this has been dons heretofore, 
but the particular mode or combination in which 
they are used, as claimed. 

Fifth, I claim giving the peg tube and driver aside 
motion, independent of the awl and awl rod, by 
means the cam and lever, or their equivalent, for 
the purpose of bringing the peg directly over the 
hole punched in the sole of the shoe by the with- 
drawn awl, as set forth. 

Sixth, I ‘claim the combination of the cam and 
stirrup, with the swung peg cutter, by which the 
peg wood is split with the grain of the wood from 
below, by the knife, and-at the same time forced in 
the tube, it being understood thatI do not claim 
the general feature of a peg cutter forming one side 
of the tube througk which the peg is drawn, but ou- 
ly the particular mode of applying it as claimed 


Oven Doors or Cooxina StovES AND RANGES 
—By Gibson North, of Philadolphia, Pa : I claim 
the application of an adhesive coat of enamel or 
other substance answering the same purpose, to the 
inside of the oven doors of ranges or cooking stoves, 
as described. 


Boat or Soow—By A. R. Tewksbury, of Boston, 
Mass.: I claim the method of constructing a boat, 
viz , by attachihg its sides and ends to its bottom by 
water-tight hinges, in combination with connecting 
the edges of the sides and ends by water-tight flex- 
ible gores, as described, so that the boat may be un- 
folded, or the sides and ends be turned down into 
the plane of the bottom, thereof, as explained. 


DiscHarGing BREECH Loapina Fire-ArmMs—By 
Henry Stanton, U. 8.A.: I claim the method descri 
bed, of firing the charge of breech-loading arms by 
the breech itself, in the act of closing, thereby dis 
penszing with the ordinary lock,and greatly simpli- 
fying tne construction of arms and diminishing cor- 
respondingly their cost and liability to get out of or- 
der, and increasing their durability and efficiency. 

I also claina the method of igniting the charge by 
ehearing through the fulminating compound attach- 
ed to the cartridge, as set forth. 

DESIGN. 

Cooxine StovE—By J. W. Van Clove (assignor to 

James Greer & Co.}, of Dayton, 0. 


Who Feeds England. 

England is so deeply engaged in manuiac- 
tures, that she brings a large portion of her 
breadstufts and provisions, as well as the raw 
materials for her manufactures, from every 
pait of the world. During the first twenty- 
seven weeks of the present year, the importa- 
tion of flour and wheat alone, into the ports of 
Great Britain was equal to 16,104,752 bushels 
wheat. This quantity was brought from for, 


c American 


ty eight different ports, in all climates. The 
list begins with the northern port of Russia, 
(Archangel) and ends with Peru. It includes 
almost every European State—includes Egypt 
and the west of Africa, the Phillippine Is- 
lands and the Brazils, Australia and the Uni- 
ted States of North America. 


American Assuciation for the Advancement of 
Science. 
[Continued from page 390.] 

InvicaTIons oF THE WEATHER AS SHOWN 
By Animaxs, Insects, anD Puants.—A very 
interesting paper on this subject was read by 
W. B. Thomas, of Cincinnati. 

“ When a pair of migratory birds have ar- 
rived in the spring, they immediately prepare 
to build their nests, making a careful recon- 
noisance of the place, and observing the cha- 
racter of the season that is coaing. If it be 
a windy one they thatch the straw and leaves 
on the inside of the nest, between the twigs 
and the lining; and if it be very windy they 
get pliant twigs and bind the nest firmly to the 
limb, securing all the small twigs with their 
saliva. It they fear the approach of a rainy 
season, they build their nests so as to be shel- 
tered trom the weather. But if a pleasant 
one, they build in the fair, open place, with- 
out taking any of those extra precautions. 

But insects and smaller animals furnish us 
with the best means ot determining the wea- 
ther. e 

Snails do not drink, but imbibe moisture in 
their bodies during arain. At regular periods 
after the rain they exude this moisture from 
their bodies. Take, for example, the “ Helix 
Alternata ;’ the first fluid exuded is the pure 
liquid. When this is exhausted, it then chan- 
ges to a light red, then deep red, then yellow, 
and lastly toa dark brown. The Helix is 
very careful not to exude more of its mois- 
ture than is necessary. It might exude it all 
at once, but this is not in conformity to its ge- 
neral character, as this would prove too great 
an exertion. The Helix alternate is never 
seen abroad, except before a rain, when we 
find it ascending the bark of trees, and getting 
on the leaves. 

The Helix, Arborea, Identata, Ruderati, 
and Minuta, are also seen ascending the stems. 
of plants two days before arain. The Heli- 
ces Clausg, Ligera, Pennsylvanica and elevata 
generally begin to crawl about two days be- 
fore the rain will descend. T'1ey are seen as- 
cending the stems of plants. If it-be a long 
and hard rain, they get on the sheltered side 
of the leaf, but if a short one they get on the 
outside. The Luccinea have also the same 
habits, differing only in color of animals, as 
before the rain it is of a yellow color, while 
after it is a blue. 

For a tew days before a rain, a large and 
deep indentation appears in the H. Thyroide- 
us, beginning on the head between the horns, 
and ending with a jointure at the shell. The 
Helices Solitaria and Zeleta,a few days be- 
fore a rain crawl to the most exposed hillside 
where, if they arrive before the rain descends, 
they seek some crevice in the rocks, and then 
close the aperture of the shell with glutinous 
substance, which, when the rain approaches 
they dissolve, and are then seen crawling out. 

The leaves of trees are even good barome- 
ters; most of them for a short, light rain, will 
turn up so as to receive their fill of water; 
but tor a long rain, they are so doubled as to 
conduct the water away. 

The Rana, Bufo and Hyla, are also sure in- 
dications of rain, for, as they do not drink wa- 
ter, but absorb it into their bodies, they are 
sure to be found out the time they expect 
rain. 

The Locusta and Gryllus are also good in- 
dicators of a storm. A few hours before the 
rain they are to be found under the leaves ot 
trees and in the hollow trunks.” 


Rising oF WaTER IN SPRINGS BEFORE 
Ratns.—An interesting paper on this subject 
war read by Prof. Brocklesby, of Conn. 

“Tn the westward portion of the town ot 
Rutland, Vt., is a lofty hill, rising to the 
height of about 400 feet above the Otter 
Creek valley. Near the summit of the hill a 
small spring bursts forth, the waters of which 
are conveyed in wooden ‘pipes to the barn 
yards ot two farm-houses situated on the 
slope of the hill; the first being about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant from the spring, and the 


second nearly one-third of a mile. At the 
latter house Prof. B. once resided. 

The waters of the spring are not abundant, 
and during the summer months frequently 
fail to supply the aqueduct. Such was the 
state of the spring when he arrrived at 
Rutland, for the summer had been extreme- 
ly dry, the brooks were unusually low, 
and the drought had prevailed so long that 
even the famed Green Mountain had in many 
places begun to wear a russet livery. The 
drought continued, not a drop ot rain falling, 
when one morning the servant, coming in 
from the barnyard, affirmed that we should 
soon have rain, as the water was flowing in 
the aqueduct—the spring having risen several 
inches. The prediction was verified, for, 
within two or three days, rain fell to a consi- 
derable depth. In a short time the spring 
again sank low, and ceased to supply the 
aqueduct; but one cloudless morning, when 
there were no visible indications of rain, its 
waters once more rose—flowiag through the 
entire length of the aqueduct—and ere twen- 
ty-four hours had elapsed, another rain was 
pouring down upon the hills. On inquiry, it 
was ascertained from the residents in the vi- 
cinity that the phenomenon was one of ordi- 
nary occurrence, and that, for the last twenty 
years, the approach of rain was expected to 
be indicated by the rising of the spring. 

Interested by these facts he sought for oth- 
ers of the like nature, and requested through 
the public prints information on this subject 
tromall who happened to possess it,—and also 
collateral points which were conceived to 
have important relation to this phenomenon. 
He was rewarded by the knowledge of only 
one additional instance, existing in Concord, 
Mass., where a spring that supplies a certain 
brook is said to rise perceptibly before a 
storm. Mr. Munroe, who lives near the 
stream, afforded the following information :— 

“The subject has not, so far as we are 
aware, fallen under the notice of any close 
observer of the facts you inquire about; the 
most that is known being this: that the bed 
of the brook, during a long drought, having 
become dry, the stream is ‘known to start 
again before any rain, and the belief is that 
rain is to be looked for immediately uport the 
appearance of Dodge’s Broek.” * 

The cause of this phenomenon has been at- 
tributed by some, to the fall of rain at distant 
sourcés of the spring previous to its descent in 
the vicinity of the spring itself; but he. be- 
lieved the true solution was to betound in the 
diminished atmospheric pressure which ex- 
ists before a rain. 

The waters of a spring remain at any given 
level, because the atmospheric and hydrosta- 
tic pressure combined, exactly counterbalance 
the upward force of the jet. The spring will, 
therefore rise either when the force of a jet is 
increased, while the atmospheric pressure 
continues the same, or when the latter is di- 
minished, while the former remains constant ; 
and the elevation is greatest of all when the 
decrease in the density of the atmosphere oc- 
curs simultaneously with an increase in the 
strength of the jet. 

If the explanation given is correct, we ar- 
rive at the curious discoveries that the springs 
and fountains of the earth are natural barome- 
ters, whose indications may, perhaps, be wor- 
thy of notice in future physical investigations. 

eS 
The Great India Rubber Case. 

Some inquiries have been made of us res- 
pecting the recent Patent Trial India Rubber 
Case, at Newport, R. I., about which a 
number of our daily papers have made regu- 
lar reports without being able to give the 
least clue to the uninitiated relative to what 
the trial isabout. Some people have thought 
it not a little strange that Horace H. Day 
should be the plaintiff in this casefas own 
er of Chaffee’s patent, which was extend- 
ed by Mr. Ewbank, and against the legality 
of which extension Mr. Day issued a long 
manifesto, subscribed by some distinguished 
lawyers. We would state that the trial is net 
to test the validity of the patent, but is to set- 
tle some bargains connected with the invent- 
or and the owner of the patent. 

Se 

The cholera is now raging fearfully in some 
places of Denmark. In Copenhagen, 300 died 
ot itin one day. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vv. L. M., of Pa—Your last invention submitted 
to us has been longer known (but not in use) than 
the one suggested to us before. The invention of 
Dr. Townsend, illustrated on page 2-41, Vol. 2, Scien- 
tific American, describes your last proposition ex- 
actly, and the placing of canvas curtains around the 
edges of the cars and allowing them to drop near 
the track, is an invention in use on some Of our 
railroads at the present time. So your previous sug 
gestion is not new. The use of curtains as applied 
on the New Jersey Railroad are very effectual in 
preventing the dust from rising, and is the best con- 
trivance we have seen for the purpose—the most 
effectual for the smallest expense. Don’t be discou- 
raged—try again—you hit upon one good idea if it 
was not new. 

S. H, of Pa.—you had bettersend us a model of 
your improvement for examination. 

L.K., of Mass.—The engine and boiler which we 
have advertised for 4 few weeks back has been sold. 

E. F.F, of Vt.—If you have got an invention on 
bank bill paper that will render it impossible to 
counterfeit or alter bills printed upon it you have 
a valuable answer. Supposing you send usa fifty 
dollar bill upon some good specie paying bank that 
is printed upon your paper, that we may have occu- 
cular demonstration that what you say of your in- 
vention is not overrated. 

H. H., of Pa.—We have seen no other‘account of 
Fischer’s Ram than the one you quote from Ew- 
bank’s Hydraulics, page 371. ‘One-third,’ pobrably 
should read ‘two-thirds. No hydraulic ram can 
raise a larger amount of water than escapes, higher 
than the source. Three milles above Schaffhausen 
at Lauffen is a cataract about 100 feet in height 
The basin or air chamber, we should think, was at 
the base of the altar. 

F. W. B,, of Ohio.—Can you inform us anything 
new about Cashart’s Turn Table? He appears not 
to have a patent. 

G. Y., of Md.—Your method of preventing steam 
boiler explosions ia quite well understood; no pa- 
tent could be secured on it, it is an old contrivance. 

N. W. P., of Pa—Wedo not think there is any 
chance for you to obtain a patent on the method of 
securing plastering to brick walls. Our opinion is 
that it is not the subject of a patent. 

R. H. B., of Ohio —The subject of celestial photo- 
graphy is one worthy of attention. We have not 
made the microscopical examination which you 
speak of There are sometimes 4 sun dogs seen, as 
you will find by consulting any good work on me- 
meteorological phenomena. 


& 

Money received on account of Patent Office busi- 
ness for the week ending Saturday, Aug 20:— 

W.McB., of Ohio, $55; L. C., of Miss, $55; W D. 
C. & Son, N. Y., $20; F.C.& 8, of N. Y., $100; G. 
W.C., of Ga., $25; T. D.. of Ala. $15; J.W.8, of 
Mich., $30; BS, of Ill., $20; N. R., of IIL, $35; G. 
8.C., of N. ¥, $55. . 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties 
with the following initials have been forwarded to 
the Patent Office during the week ending Saturgay 
Aug 20:— 

D. BM, of N. Y.; D. W. C. & Son, N. Y.; H.D. 


M, of Ohio; T. D., of Ala.; G.B.T., of Ohio; G.S. 
C., of N. Y. 


ert 
A Chapter of Suggestions, &c. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Condense your ideas into as 
brief space as possible, and write them out legibly, 
always remembering to add your name to the 
communication. Annonymous letters receive no 
attention at this office. If you have questions to 
ask, do it in as few words as possible, and if you 
have some invention to describe, come right to 
the business at the commencement of your letter, 
and not fill up the best part of your sheet in ma- 
king apologies for having the presumption to ad- 
dress us. We are always williog to impart infor- 
mation if we have the kind solicited. 


Foreign Sopscripers.—Our Canada and Nova 
Scotia patrons are solicited to compete with our 
citizens for the valuable prizes offered on the next 
volume. [It is important that all who reside out 
of the States should remember to send 25 ceats 
additional to the published rates for each yearly 
subscriber—that amount we are obliged to pre-pay 

on postage.) 


BiInDING.—We would suggest to those who desire to 
have their volumes bound, that they had better 
sead their nambers to this office and have them 
executed in a uniform style with their previous 
volumes. Price of binding 75 cents. 


Missing NouMBERS.—Subscribers who have failed to 
receive some ef the numbers during the year, can 
have them supplied by stating what numbers are 
missing at the time of remitting for the new vo- 
lume. 

INFALLIBLE RuL".—It is an established rule of this 
office to stop sending the paper when the time for 
which it was pre-paid has expired, and the pub- 
lishers will not deviate from that standing rule in 
any instance. 


RECEIPTS.—When money is paid at the office for 
subscriptions, a receipt for it will always be given, 
but when subscribers remit their money by mail, 
they may consider the arrival of the first papera 
bonafide acknowledgment of the receipt of their 
funds. 


Patent LAws, AND GuoIpE TO INVENTORS.—We 
publish, and have for sale, the Patent Laws ofthe 
United States. The pamphlet contains not only 
the laws but all information touching the rules 
and regulation of the Patent Office. Price 121-2 
ots. per copy. 
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Baokx NuMBERS AND VoLUMES—In reply to many 
interrogatories as to what back numbers and vo- 
lumes of the Scientific American caz be furnished, 
we make the following statement.—Of Volumes 
i, 28and4—nons, Of Vol. 5, all but six numbers, 
price, in sheets, $1; bound, $175. Of Volume 6, 
all; price in sheets, $2; bound, $2,75. Of Vol.7 
all; price in sheets, $2; bound, $2,75. Of Vol. 8, 
allthe back numbers subsequent to No. 27, but 
none previous. 


Patent CLAIMs—Persone desiring the slaims of 
any invention which has been patented within 
fourteen years, can obtain a sopy by addressing 
a letter to this office—stating the name of the pa 
tentee, and enclosing ons dollar as fee for copying 

PATENTEES—Remember we are always willing to ex- 
ecute and publish engravings of your iaventions, 
provided they are on interesting subjects, and have 
mever appeared in any other publication. No en- 
eravings are inserted in our columns that have ap- 
peared ia any other journal in this country, and 
wemust be permitted to have the engraving exe- 
cuted to suit our own columnsin size and style 
Barely the expense of the engraving is charged by 
us,and the wood-cuts may be claimed by the in- 
ventor, and subsequently used to advantage in oth- 
er journals. 


Give INTELLIGIBLE DirEoTIons—We often receive 
letters with money enclosed, requesting the paper 
sent or the amount of the enclosure but no name 
of State given, and often with the name of the post 
office also omitted. Persons should be careful to 
write their names plainly when they address pub- 
lishers, andto name the post office at which they 
wish to receive their paper, and the Statein which 
the post office is located. 


(G>T he above chapter of variety we have insert 
ed for the mutual benefit of our patrons and our- 
selves. If our subscribers will retain in mind the 
suggestions contained in the above paragraphs, they 
will be likely to be benefitted thereby; besides 
they will save us much valuable time and a good 
deal of perplexity. 


RE’S DICTIONARY—NEW EDITION—A dic- 

tionary of arts, manufactures, and mines—Con- 
taining a Clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice, by Andrew Ure, M. D., Illustrated with 
sixteen hundred engravings on wood. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Corrected and greatiy enlarged. Many of the 
articles entirely re written, and many new cuts ad 
ded. 2 large vols, 8 vo.cloth. D. APPLETON & 
CO., will shortly issue a new edition of Ure’s Dic- 
tionary, re-printed entire page for page with the 
new and greatly enlarged edition. just pubtstied ti 
Fingland.— 18 work is enlarged to two 
volumes, comprising in all 2116 pages, the price of 
the new edition will not be increased beyond the 
price of the former edition—Five Dollars. The 
trade and the pydlig are invited to send their orders 
without delay to ensure prompt delivery of this 
very cheap and popular work. 200 Broadway, 


N.Y 492 
V ANTED—The address of a mochinist who un- 
derstands making machinery for manufactu- 
ringg an improved gun lock. I shall want a ma- 
chine for pressing the hammer, for pressing the 
dog, for forming the end of the main-spring, for 
punching the slotin the plate, for making and head- 
ing the different sized screws required; a drilling 
machine, and all the necessary machinery for griad- 
ing and polishing the different parts of the lock ; en 
graving the plate, and, in fact, every thing necessa- 
ry for the rapid and economical production of said 
locks, except the motive power. Address WM 
HENRY, Jr., Wooster, Ohio. 49 3% 


THINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER—The un- 
equalled success of this machine, both in grain 
aod grass, and the information already received from 
agents, shows the demand another season will be 
more than I can supply. Every reaper heard from 
(about 30 in seven different States and Canada) gives 
good satisfaction with no drawbacks, though others 
yet to hear from may have given trouble. Arrange 
ments must be made to supply the demand, and the 
inventor (Mr. Atkins) would like to realize something 
from the patentat once, and part of the States may 
be offered for sale If a satisfactory price cannot 
be got, then arrangements may possibly be made 
with manufacturers to build and pay a patent fee. 
A machine can be seen at the Crystal Palace, and 
others will be at some of the State and County Fairs 
this Autumn. J.S WRIGHT. 
“ Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago, Ill, Aug. 
6th, 1853. 5* 


OCHIN CHINA FOWLS-I have for sale, by 
the pair. young Cochin China fowls, of the best 
blood in America, and desirable for their great size, 
their symmetry, and fine plumage. Address RCD- 
NEY L. ADAMS, Lyons, N Y. 50 2* 


ARON KILBORN, —No 4 Uoward st. New Ha 
ven, Ct , manufacturer of Steam Engines. Boil- 
ers, &c. Noiseless Fan Blower, a superior article, 
for smith’s work, steam engines, brass and iron foun- 
ders, and machinery in general. 50 10* 


MERICAN PIG DRON—Of the brands Wm. 
Pean, Swede, Amenia, Durham, Allentown, 
Sterling, Crane, and Mount Hope—also Scotch Pig 
Tron of favorite brands constantly on hand and for 
sale by G. 0. ROBERTSON, 135 Water street, cor. 
of Pine. 43 8* 


URNACE AND MACHINE SHOP FOR SALE 

-—A first class Furnace and Machine Shop, with 
or without stock on hand; haz done a business of 
about $15,000 per year for the last two years, which 
can be increased ; situated in one of the best busi- 
ness towns in Central New York, onarailroad and 
canal, The owner having been in the business more 
than twenty years, wishes to withdraw from it. 
Terms liberal. For further particulars apply to 
JAMES FREELAND, Esq., of the firm of Freeland, 
Stuart & Oo., 21 Park Row, New YorkCity. 484 


American, 


Hee AND LAFAYETTE GOLD MI- 
ning Company, lecated at Grass Valley, Califor- 
nia, (organizcd July 7, 1852), is now in the full tide 
of successful operation ; its veins are opened, beirg 
worked, and highly productive : its mill is of great 
power, complete in all respects, and now working 
withthe most satisfactory results, and its prospects 
for future success, fuunded upon actual experience, 
are of an unusually flattering nature. There wa: 
taken out previous to Dec. 20, 1852, upwards of 
$169,000, and the yield of the mine is steadily in- 
creasing with each successive report. Dividends 
payable quarterly in October, January, April, and 
July, at the offica of the Company, in Grass Valley. 
and at the Agency Office in New York A fewshares 
and copies of the charter and by-laws, together with 
further paxticulars, may be obtained upon applica 
tion to DANIEL ADEE, Ageut, 
48 3* No. 107 Fulton st, New York. 


AWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 
this institution will open on the frst day of Sept., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks Instruction by recita- 
tions, lectures and practical exercises, according to 
the nature of the study, will be given in Astronomy, 
by Messrs Bond ; Botany, by Prof. Gray; Chemis 
try, Analytical and Practical, by Prof. Horsford ; 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, by Prof Wy- 


by Prof Pierce; Mineralogy, by Prof. Cooke; Phy 
sics, by Prof. Lovering ; Zoology and Geology, by 
Prof. Agassiz. For further information concerving 
he School, application may be made to Prof. E N 
Horsford, Dean of the Faculty. 


Cambridge, Mass., July 15, 1853. 44 8% 


‘pAaun® PATENT LEG—Manufactured by 
Palmer & Co., at No 5 Burt’s Block, Springfield, 


the “ World’s Fair,’ London, 1851, in competition 


Prize Medal as the best. 47 10* 


cities, 


and expense to applicants. 


47 4* 


liron boiler. 


Ct. 45 6 


ORRIS WORKS, Norristown, Pa. 
ted States, Pumping, Hoisting, Stamping. and Porta- 


scription, THOMAS, CORSON & WEST. 46 ly. 


The uext term of 
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EW METHOD FOR MAKING WROUGHT- 

Iron direct from the Ore—‘The proprietors of 
James Rexnton’s Patent, who have purchased Alex. 
Dickerson’s patent forthe above purpose, are de- 
sirous of introducing the inveution into general use, 
and invite parties who may wish to negotiate for 
rights for States and counties, or for furnaces, to 
make immediate application, and to examine the 
furnace which is in successful operation at the Ame- 
rican Iron Company’s Works, Newark, N.J ‘The 
invention is exciting considerable interest; gentle- 
men from all parts of the country, who are engaged 
in the manufacture of iron, have examined the iur- 
nace in its workings, and give it their decided com- 
mendation. A circular, giving more minute infor- 
mation, will be sent to those desiring it. The rights 
torseveral States and counties have already been 
disposed ef. Applications for rights in the State of 
New Jersey may address the Hon. J. M. Quinby, Pre- 
sident of the American Iron Company. Inquiries or 
applications for cther States may be made toA H. 
BROWN, Newark, N. J, Office 107 Market st. 34tf 


man, Engteering, by Prof. Eustis; Mathematics, 


Mass., for New England and New York State, and 376 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia; in every instance of com- 
petition in the Fairs of the various Institutes of this 
country, has received the highest awards as ‘‘the 
best” in mechanism, usefulness, and economy. At 


with thirty other varieties of artificial legs (oy. the 
best artists in London and Paris,) it received the 


UROPZAN PATENTS—MESSRS MUNN & Co. 
pay special attention to the procuring of Pa- 
tents in foreign countries, and are prepared tosecure 
patents in all nations where Patent Laws exist. We 
have our own special agents in the chief European 
this enables us to communicate directly 
with Patent Departments, andto save much time 


FCOUNRE®. FOR SALE~In the village of Wes- 
terly, R.I.; location unsurpassed, Sales of cast- 
ings, for the past 6 monthsover $14,000. Apply soon 
(post paid) to C. POTTER, Jr., Agent, Westerly, R.I. 


OTTON MACHINERY—For sale, very low, viz. 
1 30 inch batt card, 1 warper, 2 dresser fans, and 
Apply to E. WHITNEY, New Haven, 


The sub- 
scribes build and send to any part of the Uni- 


ble Engines, and Mining Machinery of every de- 


HZARDSLEWS PATER? PLANING Torgue- 
ing and Grooving Machines—These celebiated 
machines have raow been generally introduced in 
various portionsof the United States. More than 
thirty are now in successful practical! operation in 
the State of New York alone. Ar an illustration of 
the extent of work which they are capable of per- 
forming, with unrivalled perfection, it is sufticient 
to state that, within the last six months and a half, 
over five millions of feet of spruse flooring have 
been planed, tongued and grooved by one of there 
machines at Plattsburgh, N. Y., never running to 
exceed ten hoursada;:. Theclaim that the Beaids- 
jee machine was an infringement upon the Woud- 
worth patent, has been Gnally abandoned; a: d after 
the proefs had been taken, the suit instituted by the 
owners of that patent was discontinued, and the 
whole controversy terminated on the first of Novem- 
ver last. Aplications for machines or rights may 
be made to thesubscriber, GEO. W. BEAKDSLEE, 
57 State atreet, or No. 764 Broadway, Albany: 


HE NEW HAVEN MANUFACTURING 
& Company, New Haven, Conn., having purchased 
the entire right of E. Harrison’s Fiour and Grain 
Mill, for the United States aud Territories, for the 
term of five years, are now prepared to furnish said 
mills at short notices. These mills are unequalled by 
any other mill in use, and will grind from 20 to 80 
bushels per hour cf fine meaJ, and wilirun 24 hours 
per day, without heating, as the mills are self-ccol- 
ing. They weigh from 1400 to 1500 lbs., of the best 
French burr stone, 30 inches in diameter: snugiy 
packed in a cast-iron frame, price of mill $200, pack- 
ing $5. Terms cash. Further particulars can be had 
by addressing as above, pest-paid, or to 8.C. Hills 
agent N. H. M. Co., 12 Platt st, N. Y. 28tf 


ieee ae ©. HILES, No. 12 Platt-st. N 
i¥i Y. dealer in Steam Engines, Boilers, Iron Pla- ’ 
ners, Lathes, Universal Chucks, Drills; Kase’s, Von 
Schmidt’s and other Pumps; Johnson’s Shingle Ma- 
shines; Woodworth’s, Daniel’s and Law’s Planing 
machines; Dick’s Presses, Punches and Shears; Mor- 
ticing and Tennoning machines; Belting; machinery 
oil, Beal’s patent Cob and Corn mills; Burr mill and 
Grindstones; Lead and fron Pipe &o. Letters te be 
noticed must be post-paid. 40tf 


B. ELY, Counsellor at Law, 52 Washington 
@ st., Boston, will give particular attentien to 
Patent Cases. Refers to Munn & Co., Scientific 


INeRuROEE ROPARY FLANING MACHINE, | A™erican. 16tf 
—Decided by the Circuit Court not to infringe the 
Woodworth Machine—I now offer my Planing Ma- 
chines at a low price; they are not surfassed by any 
machines as to amount or quality of work. Tongue) 
ing and grooving machines also for sale, doing one 
or bothedges as desired; 80 machines now in opera? 
tion. Address me at Lowell, Mass., 


39 20* N. G@. NORCROSS 


EONARD’S MACHINERY BEPOT, 16% 

Pearl-st. and 60 Beaver, N. Y.—Leather Banding 
Manufactory, N. Y.—Machinists’s Tools, a large as- 
sortment from the ‘‘ Lowell Machine Shep,” and oth- 
er celebrated makers. Also a general supply ef me- 
chanics’ and manufacturers’ articles, and a superior 
quality of oak-tanned Leather Belting. 


Tools, Belliag, &c. Importers and dealers in every 
variety of manufacturers’ artic 43tf 


| Dipraded penmeree mata undersigned is prepared to 
furnish specifications, estimates, plams in gene- 


high and low pressure engines, boilers, and macbi- 
nery of every description. 


machinery, boilers, &c. General Agent for Ash- 


Water Gauge. Sewall’s Salinometers, Dudgeon’s Hy- 


for hoisting and steering purposes, etc. etc. 
CHARLES W. COPELAND, 


29 26* Consulting Rugineer, 64 Broadway. 


ATENT LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

and information to inventors and patentees; for 
sale at the Scientific American office. Price 121-2 
cents. 


RON FOUNDRY FOR SALE.—In fall operation, 

twelve moulders employed, and a goodrunof cus- 
tom and job work, in a village near New York ; 
alwoys accessible. Address “J. F.”’ box 1209, New 
York Post Office 49 2* 


ral or detail of steamships, steamboats, propellers, 
Broker in steam vessels, 


croft’s Steam and Vacuum Gauges, Allen & Noyes’ 
Metallic Self-adjusting Conical Packing, Faber’s 


draulic Lifting Press, Roebling’s Patent Wire Rope 


See ee ree can 40tf P. A. LEONARS. 
Bier & JESSUP—No. 70 Pinestreet New 

York, Commission Merchants for the sale of all a : . Sept 
kinds of Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Machinists’ PAlrts, &e. é0.-—American Atomic Drier 


Graining Colors, Anti-friction Paste, Gold Size, 
Zine Drier, and Stove Polish. 
QUARTERMAN & 8ON, 114 John #%., 
QTtt Painters and Chemists. 


LecaN VAIL & CO., No.9 Goldst, New York 
-—Agency for Geo. Vail & Co., Speedwell Iron 
Works, Norristown, N, J., furnish and keep on hand 
Portable Steam Engines of various sizes, Saw and 
Grist Mill Irons, Hotchkiss’s Wa’er Wheels, Iron 
Water Wheels of any size, Portable Saw Mills, com- 
plete ; Bogardus’s celebrated Planetary Horse Pew- 
ers; heaving forgings and castings for steamboats 
and rolling mills, Ratchet Drills of superior quali- 
ty for machinists, Saw Guromers, Hand drills, Tyre 
Benderes and shafting and machinery generally. 
38 ly 


A. BOURRY & H. E. ROEDER--Consult- 
e ing and Mechanical Engineers ; Office No. 383 
Broadway, New York City. 43 9* 


B. GHUTCHINSON’S PATENT STAVE Out- 
e ting Machines, the best in use, and applicable 
alike to thick or thin staves; also his Head Cutting 
aad Turning, and Stave Jointing Machines. 
For machines or territorial rights, apply to O B. 
HUTCHINSON & CO., Byracuse, N Y. 386tt 


peat ccna TELEGRAPH—The English 
patent (just issued) is now offered for sale at the 
Company’s office, 24 Merchant’s Exchange. Boston, 
Maas. I. 8. RICHARDSON, 
B5tf AgentA, T. Company. 


A beres (London Council Medal 1851) CELE- 
BRATED CAST STEEL—-Of any dimensions, 
warranted superior to any otherfor Platers and oth- 
er Rollers requiring hardening ; also for hydraulis 
and other pistons, railway axles. and shafts for 
steam engines, not exceeding 3000 lbs. in weight, 
&e &c. This cast steel admits of welding without 
borax with the same facility as iron. THOMAS 
PROSSER & SON, 28 Platt street, NewYork.  39tf 


yycatusren & BROTHER—Opticians and 
dealers in mathematical instruments, 48 Ches 
nutst, Philadelphia Pa. Mathematical instruments 
separate and in cases, Protractors, Spacing Dividers, 
Drawing Pens, Ivory Scales, Tape Measures, Salo- 
meters, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Hydrometers, &c. 
&c. An illustrated and priced catalogue will be sent 
by mail free of charge, 39 6m* 


GOOD CHANCE FOR MANUFACTURING 

—A Water Privilege of ten feet fall, on a never- 
failing stream, with four acres of choice land, in the 
town of Cornwall, Orange Co. N. Y¥., 5 miles from 
the North River, and three miles from the railroad 
depot, and on the line of survey of the Albany and 
Hoboken RR. For particulars inquire of Joha J. 
Vanduzer, 184 Canal st, N. Y., or John Orr, on the 
premises, 40 13* 


] B. WHITH’S PATENT CAK AXLE LATHES 
7 e-——also Patent Engine Screw Lathes, for bering 
and turning tapers, cutting screws, &c. We manufas- 
ture and keep constamtly on band the above lath«s; 
also double slide Chuck and common Hand Lathes, 
fron Planers, 8 Ingersol’s Patent Universal Ratchet 
Drill, &. Weight of Axle Lathe, 5,500 lbs; price 
$600; Engine Serew Lathe, 140@to 7,000 lbs; price 
$225 to $675, BROWN & WHITE, 
QTtE Windsor Locks, Conn. 


PBURPTABLY, SEAM ZNGINES—The subscri- 
ber is now prepared to supply excellent Porta~ 
ble Engines. with Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, ete , all 
complete, and very compact, say 1, 2, 21-2, 3, 4, 6, 
8, and 10 horse-power, suitable for printers, carpen- 
ters, farmers, planters, &c, they can ba used with 
wood, bituminous, or hard coal; a 21-2 horse en- 
gine can be seen in store, it occupies a space 5 feet 
by 3 feet, weighs 1500 1bs., price $240; other sizes 
in proportion. 8. C. HILLS, 
Qeott Machinery Agent, 12 Platt st, N. Y. 


WANE NEW BAVEN MANUPACTURING CO. 
No. 2 Howard st. New Haven, Ct., are now fin- 
ishing 6 large Lathes, for turning driving wheels, 
and all kindsof large work; these lathes weigh 9 
tons, and awixg 7 1-3 feet, shears about 16 feet long. 
Sats and further particulars can be had by address- 
ing as above, post-paid, cr to 8. C. Hills, agent N.H. 
M. Co., 12 Platt st, N.Y. 2W8tf. 


BE & LSAVITTE --Manufacturers of every de 
scription of Cast Steel Sawa, No. 58 Water street, 
between Walnut and Vine, Cincinnati, 0. 27 me 
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Scientific 


American, 


The Egg-Shaped Vertical Boiler. 
Having presented a great number of en- 
eravings of boilers in our last volume, 
and ‘also a great amount of information on 
thig very important subject, we present the 
following engravings of the “ egg-shaped boil- 
Fie. 1 


SCENIC MUSEUM, 


Steam Hod Carriers. 

During the three days previous to the 12th 
inst., the solar heat was so great in our city 
that no less than two hundred persons died 
trom its effects. This number, together with 
those who died on the 13th and 14th, swell- 
ed the list to at least 250. We carefully ex- 
amined the Coroner’s reports as they were 
published from day to day, which, so far as 
could be ascertained, gave the places of nati- 
vity of each. These reports reveal the as- 
tounding fact that six-eighths of those who 
died were natives of Ireland, and only about 
two- fiftieths natives of the United States, all 
the rest being foreigners. Those who died 
were mostly hard-working people, and the 
majority of them, we have no doubt, were 
hod-carriers. There is no toil so severe as 
that of carrying mortar and bricks up three 
or four stories upon men’s shoulders in hot 
summer weather: it is an occupation which 
we would like to see abolished as soon as pos- 
sible, and we cannot perceive any difficulty in 
the way of doing this. Those builders who 
undertake and execute large contracts in our 
city, we believe, would find it profitable to 
use portable steam engines for the purpose of 
elevating stones, brick, timbers, and mortar, 
instead of raising them by manual power— 
such as by men working the crank of the der-, 
rick, and carriers going up the ladders with 
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er? much used in some parts of England. A 
description and diagram appeared in a com- 
munication in the last number of the “ London 
Artisan,” by Robert Armstrong, the author of 
the best work ever published on steam boil- 
ers. 


‘mortar, and those at the top would only have 


hods. The steam engine could work the 
crank shaft, to wind up the’rope or chain on 
a windlass, and the rope could pass over a 
pulley attached to a movable beam secured 
alternately on successive scaffolds of the build- 
ing. Men on the ground would only have to 
load the buckets to carry up the brick and 


to unload and carry the materials to different 
parts of the scaffolding. All the running up 
and down on ladders would be saved, severe 
labor would be abriged, and consequently both 
employers and employees would be benefitted. 
Even if a steam engine were not adopted 
every builder could easily erect a portable 
crane on the scaffolds and elevate the building 
materials with it. = 
We have directed attention to this method 
of elevating building materials more than once 
during the past seven years, and it has given 
us some pleasure to see our suggestions adop- 
ted on a number of buildings now in the course 
of erection in our city. Weare aware that 
we are recommending nothing new to those 
who have travelled over many lands, but it is 
something new to many of our builders, so 
far as their practice is concerned. In view of 
the awful mortality to which we have allu- 
ded, we hope our builders will not forget nor 
neglect to provide, as soon as possible, a re- 
medy for manual hod-carrying. The steam 
hod-carrier is perfectly practicable and eco- 
nomical, and will not injure but benefit the 
builder and laborer “in both purse and pro- 


vender.?? 
_———$SS 


Great Telegraph Cable. 
We learn by the “ Paducah (Ky.) Pennant,” 


that a great telegraph cable was laid across 
the Ohio River at that place, on the 26th 
inst. by Tal. P. Shaffner, Secretary of the 
American Telegraph Confederation, assisted 
by J. B. Sleeth, Mechanical Engineer. It is 
composed ofa large iron wire, covered with 
three coatings of gutta percha, making a cord 
of about five-eigths of an inch in diameter. 

To protect this from wear, and for sccurity 
of insulation, there are three coverings ot 
strong Osnaburg, saturated with an elastic 
composition of gutta percha, and around this 
are eighteen large iron wires, drawn as tight 
as the wire will bear, and the whole is then 
spirally lashed together with another large 
wire. passing around at every 3 of an inch.— 
The whole forms a cable of near two inches 
in diame‘er. 

This wire conducts the electric current be- 
neath the bed of the Ohio for a distance of 
4,200 feet, and is ‘said to be the longest tele- 
graph cable in the Union. The company 
was much troubled before on account of un- 
successful efforts to cross the river with the 
wire, and secure it against accident. It is be- 
lieved that this cable will effecta great saving 
to the company, and at the same time obviate 
much trouble. 


meet at the centre, and pass down and out 
through the vertical flue, the greatest heat 
being-applied nearest to the suriace of the wa- 
ter, the correct principle. 

Fie. 2. 


This boiler is well adapted to be worked 


by the waste heat of puddling furnaces in 
iron works, and for this purpose it was origi- 
nally contrived. 
tion, 9 feet in diameter and 18 feet high, in an 
iron works at Wolverhampton, England, made 
steam sufficient to work an engine of 80 horse 
power from the spare heat proceeding from 
four puddling furnaces—two furnaces to each 
boiler. Figure 1 is a vertical section, and 
figure 2 a plan view. 
the heated gases are admitted by the flues, a 
b c d, from the puddling furnaces. 


Two boilers of this descrip- 


The arrows show how 


These 


Having presented a new puddling furnace 
in the last number of the Scientific American, 
and having stated in describing it, that it 
was especially adapted for using waste heat 
for raising steam to work the engines, this 
boiler will torm a useful accompaniment to 


the same. 
—————— 
Poetry and Science. 
“The National Association for the Ad- 


vancement ot Education,’ met at the city ot 
Pittsburgh, Pa, on the 9th inst., and had an 
interesting time of it. Professor Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institute was chosen Chair- 


man, and made an excellent introductory 
speech, in which he gave a sketch of his own 


life. He has been a watchmaker, school- 
teacher, engineer, and professor in a college. 
On the second day Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of 
Pa., delivered a fiery and able address on the 
ignorance of science displayed by poets and 
mere literary men, and the evil resulting from 
the same. He believed that the judgment— 
the most important faculty of the mind—was 
not so much cultivated as the imagination. 
The judgment could only be cultivated by a 
study of physical and natural science, while 
the imagination thrived on fiction; the form- 
er dealt with rigid truth, the latter with slip- 
shod falsehood. He exposed the ignorance 
of science displayed by Montgomery in the 
poem of the Pelican Island, wherein he in- 


troduces a “fnautilus” as sailing on seas 
where it is never found. Goldsmith, the poet 
—a reader only of scientific works, ignorantly 
described the crab and the tortoise as belong- 
ing to the same class, and Mrs. Sigourney 
wrote of the zoophytes as insects. Ina room 
of 50 or 60 students studying Butler’s Analo- 
gy, he had heard the question asked, “how 
many legs has a fly 2” and not one could an- 
swer it. He gave the shallow literati of the 
press a severe flagellation about the Paine 
Light. He said :— 

“ Education should teach us to think, not to 
imagine. The prominence given to imagina- 
tion crowds the world with superficial pre- 
tenders, expounders of false reforms, educated 
people who were never taught to reason.— 
We flatter ourselves upon our intelligence, yet 
we have seen almost the entire newspaper 
press—that index of the public mind—giving 
credence to the unphilosophical, but (to the 
the ignorant) plausible, explanation of the ap- 
paratus to produce the Paine light; in which 
the prominent feature of its tremendous pow- 
er was increased weakness. Mathematics 
keeps its votaries so perfectty in the proper 
track, that they are not generally good inves- 
tigators where observation and judgment are 
required, and we consequently find that mere 
mathematicians are generally not remarkable 
for making logical deductions in general scien- 
ces, although mathematics is the most logical 
of the sciences. Itis only when the mathe- 
matician cultivates the sciences of observa- 
tion that we see the triumphs of the human 
mind, as in astronomical research, where 
minute observation, caretul manipulation, ex- 
act comparison, and profound judgment are 
brought into action. Research in other branch- 
es of natural philosophy, in mechanics, engi- 
neering, natural history, and chemistry, also 
bring the reasoning powers into activity, and 
afford facilities toa much greater number of 
inquirers.”? 

He also gave Harper’s Magazine a severe 
drubbing for dabbling in science, in an article 
for July, on shells, which he characterized as 
“a tissue of absurdities.””? He also gave Put- 
nam’s Magazine a rebuke for some mistakes 
in treating of the natural sciences. The ob- 
ject of the professor was to show the evils of 
imaginative studies, by giving them a too 
prominent place in education. Bishop Potter 
replied to the professor, and considered the 
arguments presented to be against the study 
of natural sciences in schools. A number of 
others came up to the defence of poetry and 
imaginative literature; but Prof. Haldeman 
was right. The true alone is the beautiful, 
and‘ poets and literary men, when they write 
upon any subject, should understand it or keep 
mum. Itis indeed true that too many men 
write about subjects (making a great pye- 
tence to profundity) of which they are per- 
fectly ignorant, and we have had abundant 
evidence of the truth of what we say in res- 
pect to the very case mentioned by Professor 
Haldeman. When the Ericsson also created 
such an excitement in the months of last Jan- 
uary and February, and nearly the whole 
newspaper press ot this city, in their igno- 
rance of science, became non compus mentis 
about “ the good time coming,” the “ Phila- 
delphia Ledger” stated that the “ Scientific 
American?’ stood alone, as it did on the 
Paine Light, when it had an array of talent 
equally great against it, and it, the “ Ledger,” 
would wait for future developments. The 
result has justified the confidence which that 
paper reposed in our opinions, and yet for all 
this, we do not pretend to be perfect—all 
men are liable to make mistakes. There isa 
great and general ignorance of science and 
philosophy, but this, we believe, is not owing, 
as Professor Haldeman said, to the super cul- 
tivation of the imagination, but the general 
disinclination in mankind to severe mental 
toil. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PuHysIoLOGy—By 
Justin R. Loomis; New York City: Lamport, 
Blakeman & Law. A very good book—the best book 
of its size, treating upon these important subjects, 
we have everseen. Thereis a dignity and concise- 
ness about the style which admirably fitit for its 
purpose. . We have looked in vainfor the diffuseness 
diluted and the senseless repetitions of some of our 
popular text books. We expect for Prof. Loomis a 
brilliant success as a book maker. 

MiniFig’s MEOHANIOAL Drawing Boox—For 
self-instruction. Part10. A useful and practical 
work. Published by Wm. Minifie, Baltimore; De- 
witt & Davenport, New York, agent. 


Mark HurDLEstongE; or, The Two Brothers—By 
Mrs. Moodie, author of ‘* Roughing it in the Bush,” 
“ Enthusiasm,” &c. Dewitt & Davenport, publish- 
ers, 156 Nassau st, New York. This is a work of 
consummate interest: and is written in a style of 
elegant refinement, characteristic of the gifted au- 
thorers, who isa sister of the celebrated Agnes 
Strickland. It forms a 12mo, book of over 350 pa- 
ges, on excellent white paper and in faultless typo- 
graphy. 
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NEW PROSPECTUS 


OF THE)) 


SCLENTIRIC AMRNICAN 
AM! elAlZIsISI} 


The first number of the NINTH VOLUME of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will be issued on the 
17th of September, Weare grateful for the very 
liberal encouragement which we have received from 
our readers, and take this occasion to express to 
them our gratitude. Weare also under many obli- 
gations to our cotemporaries for favorable notices. 

The next volume will be commenced with new and 
beautiful type, printed on paper manufactured ex- 
pressly for this publication, of greatly increased 
weight and finer quality: this item alone will in- 
crease our yearly expenses over $3000; in addition 
to this we shall increase our present able Editorial 
force as itis our intention to continue the Scientific 
American, ‘“ THE LEADING AND MOST RELIABLE 
PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL In THE UNI- 
TED States” It will continue the unflinching ad- 
vocate of all useful improvements, and it will 
fearlessly expose all unreliable and deceptive 
schemes appertaining to its character; [in this res- 
pect it has gained a reputation superior to any oth- 
er work of the kind in the world ] 

The opening of the CrysTaL PaLAcg in this city 
forms an object of rare public interest; we shall de- 
vote a full page of the paper every week to careful 
criticisms, reviews, and illustrations of the objects 
most worthy of attention. We hope to render this 
department especially interesting to all our readers, 
whether they visit the Fair or not. The copious 
and FINELY EXECUTED ENGRAVINGS of Ma- 
chinery, New Inventions, etc.—the FOUR HUN- 
DRED PAGES of valuable Scientific and Practical 
Reading—the USEFUL RECEIPTS--the full Re- 
yort of all the PATENT. CLAIMS, an@ the relia 
ble character of the journal on all branches 
within its field of labor—render it worthy of the 
awpport which it has so liberally received from its 
intelligent class of readers. 

The circulation of the Scientific American during 
the present volume has exceeded EIGHTEEN 
THOUSAND COPIES PER WEEK. The edition on 
the new volume will be commenced with twenty- 
three thousand, {which we feel confident will not 
be an over calculation. Subscribers, to ensure the 
numbers from the commencement of the volume, 
should send in their subscriptions early, as many 
were disappointed in not obtaining the complete 
set of the present volume. 

The Scientific American is in form SUITABLE FOR 
BINDIN®O, and each volume is accompanied with a 
full Index of all the subjects, which renders it an 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUL, SCIENTIFIC, and 
MECHANICAL INFORMATION, for present as well 
as future reference. 

Hoping to stimulate our readers to greater activi- 
ty in spreading the circulation of the Scientific Ame- 
rican, we offer the following Splendid Prizes for the 
largest list of mail subscribers sent in by the first of 
January next .— 

$100 will be given for the largest list. 
$75 for the second largest list. 


$50 for the third ditto. 
$45 for the fourth ditto. 
$40 for the fifth ditto. 
$35 for the sixth ditto. 
$30 for theseventh ditto 
$25 for theeighth ditto. 
$20 for the ninth ditto. 
$15 for the tenth ditto. 
$10 for theeleventh ditto. 
$5 for thetwelfth ditto. 


The cash will be paid to the order of the success- 
fulcompetitors, immediately after January Ist, 1854. 

These prizes are worthy of an honorable and en- 
ergetic competition, and we hope our readers will 
not let an opportunity so favorable pass without at- 
tention. 


Terms! Terms! Terms! 


One copy, for One Year $2 

ss 8ix Months o $1 
Five copies, forSix Months $4 
Ten Copies for Six Months for $8 
Ten Copies for Twelve Months, $15 
Fifteen Copiesfor Twelve Months, $22 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months, $28 


Southern and Western Money taken at par for 
subscriptions, or Post Office Stamps: takes at their 
par value. 

Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 

MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York 
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